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THE WEEK. 


Some weeks ago £1,000 was promised to the 
Macedonian Relief Fund on condition that £20,000 
was raised by the end of this year. The total has now 
reached £17,535, thanks to a contribution of 41,000 
during the last week. It will be deplorable if the balance 
is not subscribed during the next few days. British 
money and British help alone stand between thousands 
of refugees and death from famine, and the least that 
private persons can do is to strengthen the hands of 
the little group of devoted men and women who are 
administering relief amid the disease and desolation of 
the burnt villages. Our responsibilities are set out in an 
excellent pamphlet on the Macedonian question written 
by Mr. D. M. Mason, to which we wish a largecirculation. 
Meanwhile the diplomatic outlook shows no improve- 
ment. The Vienna correspondent of the Zimes tele- 
graphed on Sunday that the Porte expressed ominous 
solicitude for the fate of the civil assessors should 
they venture in the direction of Monastir, and hinted 
that Mussulman fanaticism might do to them as to MM. 
Sterbina and Rostowsky. Since then a_ telegram 
from Cettinje (Montenegro) announces the murder 
of a Christian judge and two Christian gen- 
darmes, appointed under the Reform scheme, at 
Gusinie, in Northern Albania. Nobody who knows 
anything of Turkish methods is surprised at such 
incidents under a half-hearted scheme which the Porte 
only accepts in principle in order to defeat it in 
execution. The S/andard correspondent at Vienna 
says that the Buigarian Sobranje, sitting last week 
with closed doors, voted a credit of twenty-five millions 
of francs for the army, and that the tone of the debate 
showed that Bulgaria expected war in the spring. 

Tue news from the Far East is graver and graver. 
On Monday the S/andard reproduced the details of the 
Japanese demand as they had been published in the 
Vienna A//gemeine Zeitung. Japan, according to this 
report, declared that she could not allow Korea, or even 
any part of it, to fall into the hands of any other Power, 
least of all Russia. This was, of course, what 
everyone had expected. But the Japanese demands 
go much further. Japan declared that she could not 
suffer Manchuria to remain permanently in the occu- 
pation of the Russians, because that occupation 
would (1) affect Japanese rights in Korea, (2) 
portend an invasion of Japan, (3) violate Japan’s 
treaty rights and interests in Manchuria. Further, 
Japan objects to such occupation in the name 
of the Open Door and the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. According to the reports from St. Peters- 
burg, the Russian reply ignores the question of Man- 
churia. Russia, it is said, insists that she must have 
a free passage for her troops through Northern Korea, 
and to have a second route to Port Arthur and direct 
communication between that port and Vladivostok, and 
that she must have coaling stations on the Korean coast. 
The Cologne Gasette states that Russia claims unfettered 
freedom of trade in Korea, with the right to fortify 
Masampho and Mokpho. On Monday afternoon the 
negotiations which had been suspended owing to the 
illness of Baron von Rosen, the Russian Minister at 
Tokio, were resumed, and it is understood that Baron 
Kumara, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


requested the Russian Government to reconsider its 
reply on certain essential points. 


THE gravity of such a situation is obvious enough. 
Our treaty with Japan, made by the same Government 
that made our mistaken agreement with Germany, 
binds us to intervene if Japan is attacked by more than 
one Power, and it provides that when the interests of 
Great Britain and Japan are in jeopardy the two 
Governments shall communicate with one another 
‘*fully and frankly.” We hope very much that 
this serious responsibility is appreciated and that our 
Government is doing everything it can to prevent war. 
The Government which involved us in a war without care 
or prudence or preparation because it could not keep a 
cool head and a little sagacity in the midst of excite- 
ments would show a criminal negligence if it omitted 
to caution its ally against falling into the same mis- 
takes. In some quarters there is a great deal of light- 
hearted talk on the matter, and the Morning Post, which 
argues that Japan would never have thought of war if 
it had not been for our alliance, seems to have concluded 
off-hand that a war would be the best thing in the world. 
We hope the Japanese will not make the mistake ot 
supposing this kind of opinion to be representative. 
We do not know whether the hypothesis on which the 
Morning Post argues is correct. We presume Japan 
would in any case prefer its freedom to peace. But if 
it is correct, our responsibility is heavier than ever. 
If the alliance, against which this paper protested, is an 
encouragement to the warlike temper, it is most 
emphatically our duty to prevent Japan from aiming at 
anything which is not necessary to her own indepen- 
dence, and from cherishing those wild and extravagant 
hopes which made such havoc of our own sanity three 
or four years ago. 





THERE have been some remarkable demonstrations 
in Cape Colony against the proposed importation of 
Chinese labour. Last Saturday a great meeting was 
held in the Good Hope Theatre at Capetown. The 
resolution of protest was moved by Mr. Jagger, one of 
the members for Capetown. Mr. Merriman, according 
to the S/andard correspondent, was refused a hearing ; 
but Mr. W. P. Schreiner moved a resolution asking 
the Imperial Government ‘‘not to sanction legis- 
lation in the colonies without representative 
government, favouring the facilities of Chinese 
immigration.” Mr. Merriman afterwards addressed 
the crowd from the steps of Cotswold Chambers, 
the headquarters of the Progressive Party. The 
treatment Mr. Merriman received at the mesting is 
an important evidence of its character, and shows that 
even the most bitter party men in Capetown are hostile 
to the policy of the Rand mine-owners. Both resolutions 
were carried, and the audience refused a_hear- 
ing to a Progressive who wished to move an 
amendment deprecating dictation to the Legislative 
Council. tek & 

Tue Standard admits that this meeting cannot be 
dismissed as insignificant. It confirms the impres- 
sion created by the fact that Dr. Jameson found himself 
obliged, as a politician seeking votes, to repudiate the 
policy on which his associates had set theirhearts. No 
party that does nut resist Chinese labour has a chance 
of attracting support in Cape Colony. All white 
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South Africa that is free and articulate is 
most vehemently hostile to the proposals of the 
financiers. That is a fact of great moment 
when this country is invited to take the responsibility 
of imposing this system on the Transvaal. There is 
another fact of the greatest importance. The Chinese 
are to come as slaves. Mr. Leatham Bright has 
rescued from the money article of the G/ode a paragraph 
suggesting a method of evading Chinese objections. 
‘‘It is not, of course, improbable that some of the 
officials may recognise in the new movement a means 
of spoiling the Egyptian, but the judicious administra- 
tion here and there of a few ‘insults’ of sufficiently 
large dimensions will doubtless enable the agents to 
carry on their work without any interruption.” Mr. 
Bright asks whether Englishmen are going to assist in 
one of the worst forms of slavery, and to help the 
financiers by the wholesale bribery of the Chinese 
officials. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has graciously consented to 
act as chairman of his Royal Commission. The 
S/andard continues its protest against the arrogance 
of the proceedings of the Tariff Reformers, and Mr. 
Edmund Robertson calls attention very justly to the 
improper behaviour of one of the Agents-General of 
the Colonies in serving on a party committee in this 
affair. The ‘Commission ” itself is, in our opinion, 
the beginning of the spoils system, and we suppose 
this Agent General’s acceptance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s invitation is the beginning of the inter- 
vention of the colonies in our domestic affairs. 
Mr. Winston Churchill made an_ excellent speech 
at Halifax on Monday. ‘‘I would ask you 
to observe that the proceedings of this ‘Commission 
will afford continual opportunities of making terms 
with every separate interest in the country for its 
political support at the forthcoming election. In plain 
English, it will inaugurate a gigantic operation of 
bargaining for votes—and a form of bribery and cor- 
ruption not yet amenable to the criminal law.” This 
we think a very true criticism, and we have been sur- 
prised that this aspect of the Commission has been 
so little regarded. 


Mr. CHURCHILL added some excellent banter : 


**T notice that the list of his precious Commission is not 
yet complete. Surely there are some notable omissions 
which remain to be made good. Where is our right trusty 
councillor Mr. Jesse Collings, our special well-beloved 
councillor Rutherfoord Harris, and our right entirely-beloved 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Austen? Where are our Mr. 
Vince and our Mr. Powell Williams? Again let me ask : 
Where is Mr. Balfour? Where does he come in? What is 
his part in allthis strange performance? He will not be 
acccmmodated with a seat on the Commission, but he will 
perhaps be permitted to attend in his capacity of Prime 
Minister to advise on Parliamentary procedure and to 
receive instructions from time to time.” 

Mr. Beckett made an excellent speech at the same 
meeting, and Mr. Ivor Guest, speaking at Deptford the 
same evening, called Mr. Chamberlain's “Commission” 
a burlesque impertinence. . Certainly the Free Trade 
Unionists are making up for the hesitation which 
allowed Mr. Chamberlain to capture the party machin- 
ery. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking at Birkenhead 
on Tuesday, welcomed Mr. Churchill’s advances, and 
asked a very pointed question: ‘‘ The tariff reformers 
were spending money like water. He would like to 
know where that money came from, what were the 
conditions under which it was subscribed, and what 
were the expectations of the donors ?” 


At a meeting of the London Progressive Com- 
mittee Mr. Mackinnon Wood made a spirited speech 
in defence of the County Council and its policy. He 
had again much progress to report: 1,000 acres had 
been added to the open spaces of London, the electrifi- 


cation of tram-lines had continued with speed and 
success, and ina great financial reform, the rating of 
ground values, other great municipalities had adopted 
the proposals of the Council. Even the Moderate 
Party bad ceased to oppose a municipal steam- 
boat service on the Thames. On one much 
criticised point, the purchase of Belgian tram-rails, 
facts had justified the Council’s action, as the most 
recent tenders from British manufacturers quoted a 
lower price than the Belgians. In the case of the 
water companies the Government had at length adopted 
the Council's policy of purchase, but by rejecting the 
Council’s Purchase Bill in 1895 had thrown upon 
London ratepayers a burden equal to the increase of 
two quinquennial valuations. Even so the Council's 
‘* sterilization,”’ or sinking fund clause, was estimated 
by Sir E. Fry at £400,000 for a single company. Dealing 
with the Education Act, Mr. Wood announced that 
the Council would administer the Act “in a progressive 
spirit, free from sectarian bias, in the interest of 
education and the children,” Subsequent speakers 
declared themselves in favour of an Education Com- 
mittee composed entirely of county councillors, with 
the necessary addition of women, and Mr. Wood again 
explained that old members of the School Board were 
only to be co-opted for the first period. 


As Licut blow was struck at the powers of licens- 
ing justices by a decision of the Divisional Court on 
Monday. The Hampshire Quarter Sessions had upheld 
the refusal of a license on the ground that the house 
was not wanted, No evidence, apparently, was given, 
except a map of Southampton, which showed that 
within a radius of 100 yards from the appellant's 
house there were two fully-licensed houses and 
seventeen beerhouses, and within a 300 yards radius 
no fewer than twenty-five fully-licensed houses and 
forty - seven beerhouses. Mr. Justice Kennedy 
wished to dismiss the appeal, understanding 
the decision of the House of Lords in Sharpe v. 
Wakefield to mean that licensing justices and Quarter 
Sessions ‘‘ were entitled, acting judicially, to exercise 
their discretion, and to refuse to renew a license if 
they were of opinion that the public-house to which it 
referred was not required to meet the wants of the 
neighbourhood.” Mr. Justice Lawrance disagreed, 
holding that the Sessions acted on inadequate evidence, 
and the Lord Chief Justice took the same view. ‘‘ He 
did not think it unfair to say upon the case stated that 
the evidence upon which the Quarter Sessions acted did 
not show the circumstances of the particular house or 
the surrounding circumstances, and that they acted 
upon the map.” This case may be easily distinguished 
from the Farnham case, for there a careful investi- 
gation was made into every house in the district. 
Mr. Webb’s new book shows that Acts of 1495 and 
1504 gave justices full power to suppress superfluous 
houses; and, although the Civil Wars _ intro- 
duced a period of slackness, “ from 1753 onward, 
at any rate, the justices had uncontrolled discretion 
to grant or refuse a license.” They exercised their 
licensing functions, we might add, not as a court of 
law, but as alocal government authority. 





AN interesting letter, written by Mr. Bolton King 
to the Daily News, contains some practical suggestions 
on a matter of immense importance in our country 
districts—rural housing. He begins by laying down 
two principles with which we entirely agree: (1) land 
must be got compulsorily, and (2) the administering 
authority, whatever it be, must be compelled to secure 
an adequate provision of decent cottages. A third 
dictum ‘‘rural cottages cannot be built to pay” is 
true enough now, but will only remain true until 
rural wages rise to their proper level. The writer of 
a special article in the Daz/y News would confine this 
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provision ‘‘ to agricultural labourers and estate work- 
men.” Mr. King disagrees, and demonstrates that any 
attempt to discriminate between employments is both 
impracticable and unjust. One great object of social 
reformers, he might have added, is to attract industries 
from the congested towns to the open country, and no 
greater check to this movement exists than the absence 
of good cottages. Mr. King’s final suggestion deals 
with the housing authority. Rural District Councils 
‘‘are, in spite of brilliant exceptions, the most 
sluggish of local bodies.” He therefore prefers county 
councils, which are more progressive, and have com- 
petent officers and facilities for borrowing. Un- 
doubtedly, if anything has to be done which involves 
expense and increased rates, rural district councillors 
are the last persons to do it. 





Everyone will be glad that the German Emperor 
has recovered his voice. He is using it with all his 
accustomed vigour, and he made last Saturday one of 
those bombastic speeches which amuse more than they 
irritate. He was proposing the health of the Hanover 
regiments, and he claimed that the German Legion 
rescued the English Army from destruction at Waterloo. 
It is not accurate, and we might have expected some- 
thing a little more magnanimous from the Sovereign 
whom Mr. Chamberlain wished to have as our 
ally and the Daily Mail acclaimed with such effusive- 
ness, during the Boer War, as a friendin need. The 
German Emperor is justly proud of the German 
Legion which represented the men who left Hanover 
when Napoleon overran their country, and fought 
against him in other fields. But as King of Prussia 
the German Emperor may remember the part Prussia 
played in the proceedings which exiled those brave men, a 
part well described by Fox as ‘‘ a union of everything 
that was contemptible in servility with everything 
that was odious in rapacity.” 

It is thirty years since Doctor Murray began his 
great Dictionary. At that time he was a master at 
Mill Hill School, and he erected a building which was 
known as the Scripforium for the special purpose of 
doing his work in it. When he left Mill Hill he gave 


the Scriptorium to the boys as areading-room. A year 
or more ago it was almost destroyed by fire. Now 


another building, to be known as the Scriptorium also, 
has been erected by subscription as a memorial to 
Doctor Murray and his great work. It was opened 
last week, and Mr. Bryce, in a_ graceful 
speech, spoke of the peculiar quality which 
the Oxford Dictionary possesses in common perhaps 
only with Doctor Johnson’s. They were both, he said, 
excellent reading. And it is a fact that there are very 
few novels as interesting as either of them. Both of 
them also have been heroic enterprises—Johnson’s be- 
cause he undertook it almost single-handed at a time 
when there were very few and imperfect materials for 
him to work upon; Doctor Murray’s because of the 
amazing completeness at which he has aimed and 
which he has hitherto achieved. Johnson’s Dictionary 
consequently is interesting to read as the work of 
one powerful and original mind. It is interesting for 
the very prejudices it betrays? Many of the definitions 
are masterpieces both of expression and matter, and the 
quotations, though taken from a limited part of our 
literature, are most aptly chosen. Doctor Murray's 
Dictionary is not all the work of one mind. It could not 
be, considering its bulk ; and its definitions do not even 
aim at Johnson’s power of expression. But it is a 
scientific work, and Johnson’s was not. Itis an infinite 
storehouse of information about one of the most inter- 
esting subjects in the world—the history of words, which 
includes the history of a great many other things. Take 
it up, and, as Mr. Bryce said, one never knows when 
one will be able to put it down. Is there any other book 
in the world that is at the same time packed with the 


researches of the most profound scholarship and the 
best possible reading for a railway journey ? 

Doctor Maccratn, speaking after Mr. Bryce, laid 
stress on the organising powers which Doctor Murray 
has shown over his great work. These, of course, are 
revealed only indirectly in the Dictionary itself, though 
its excellence is a plain enough proof of them. It is 
weil, therefore, that attention should be directly drawn 
to them. It is not often that a scholar has the oppor- 
tunity of exercising powers of organisation, and still 
less often, perhaps, that he possesses them. The 
qualities primarily needed, said Doctor Macgrath, 
were not those of a literary man, but those of a 
general; and one can well believe it. To the out- 
sider who merely looks at the Dictionary, now 
well on its way to completion, the incredible 
multitude of words and quotations contained in it, the 
latter running into millions, make its accomplishment 
seem a nightmare of impossibility. One cannot under- 
stand how numbers of words, utterly unfamiliar and 
used only once perhaps by some quite obscure author, 
were ever hunted out of their obscurity. And then the 
quotations—how were they all discovered? And with 
such a multitude of contributors, how was such 
uniformity of treatment secured? Doctor Murray, 
in his short speech, made no attempt to explain 
these mysteries. He spoke quite simply of his 
pleasure in seeing the Scriptorium built up again, 
and told an amusing story of a German professor 
who, on seeing the old Scriptorium, roared with 
laughter, and said that a German about to write a big 
book sits down in a garret with his wife and his 
tobacco, whereas an Englishman builds a house to 
write itin. But the fact that Doctor Murray found it 
necessary to build a house for his Dictionary is the best 
proof the immensity of his undertaking. One can only 
add that all Oxford men ought to be proud that their 
university should have given him the aid without 
which it could never be accomplished, and that the 
work should bear the name of the Oxford Dictionary. 

Tue excitement about the manuscript of the first 
book of Paradise Los/ seems to be increasing, and Doctor 
Furnivall, in a letter to the Z7ymes, says that many 
people seem to have lost their heads over it. He 
points out that the manuscript is a mere scrivener’s 
copy of what Milton dictated piecemeal to many 
different persons, and that it lacks consequently the 
sentimental interest of most manuscripts of great 
masterpieces. There can be no doubt that this 
is so. Milton, of course, was blind when he 
wrote Paradise Lost, and dictated as he com- 
posed to anyone who was ready to act as his 
amanuensis. The manuscript in question is nothing 
but a fair copy, made no one knows by whom, and 
made probably not even from Milton’s immediate dic- 
tation. This is all that Mr. Seccombe, in an interesting 
letter published in the Z7mes, can say for it. It is the 
MS. from which the first edition was printed, and, “ for 
want of a better, it is known as the MS. of Paradise 
Lost.” It is difficult to see why the want of an MS. 
in Milton’s handwriting should give this document a 
peculiar value. Assume that it is the sole authority for 
the text of the first work of Paradise Lost, That text 
is now established beyond dispute, so that the MS. 
has no practical value whatever, and the sentimental 
value of a piece of writing by an unknown scribe, who 
may never even have seen Milton, a piece of writing, 
too, which Milton cannot possibly have revised, is not 
very great. One cannot but sympathise with the alarm 
felt by learned men like Mr. Seccombe lest what they 
treasure so much should be lost to the country, but at 
the same time one cannot but think that their reverence 
for Milton, and perhaps for the manuscripts of great 
works in general, has led them to put rather an 
arbitrary value upon it. 
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ATHE STATE OF MACEDONIA. 


T is now more than a year and a half ago that an 
effort was made by the Byron Society to excite 
some interest in England in the condition of Macedonia. 
A good deal has happened in the interval, The in- 
surrection, which might then have been mistaken by a 
superficial observer for the mere drift and eddy of 
discontent, broke out last summer into a deliberate and 
universal rebellion. There has been terrible and 
reckless violence, followed by terrible and reckless 
retaliations. Fire and sword, famine and disease, have 
traversed the country, and the destitute and homeless 
in the vilayet of Monastir alone are counted at 100,000. 


_ It is a bloody page that has been added to the melan- 


choly history of Macedonia, but one feature is still 
unchanged, and it is the feature on which everything 
depends: the Turk is still the master of the country. 
The outlook for Macedonia is as inclement and 
hopeless at the end of the year as it has been at 
any time during the year. That is the plain and morti- 
fying truth to anyone who has eyes to see it and cares 
enough for the wrongs of this starving and homeless 
population to trouble at all about it. If the release of 
Macedonia depends on the generosity, the mercy, or 
the sense of duty of any European Government, her 
prospects are desperate. Where are the Governments 
that are responsible? What dreams do they pursue? 
What policies are they concerned with? The secret of 
Macedonia’s stagnant misery is to be found in one 
simple fact : thereis not a single European Government 
which dares to regard the fate of Macedonia as the 
most important foreign problem. Thibet, Somaliland, 
Nigeria, the Aden Hinterland, all these names call up 
memories of that incessant and restless and often mis- 
directed energy which we exhibit everywhere but in the 
Near East. Russia shows no want of large concep- 
tions—the pleasant term in which Imperialism talks of 
appetites—but all the accumulated sufferings of Mace- 
donia count for nothing in comparison with the 
thought of another Eastern port filched from some 
eager competitor or another province won by an artful 
diplomacy. Even France and Italy, where the impulse for 
expansion is less in the ascendant to-day, are fearful of 
the forces and dangers that might be set free in 
Europe if there were an explosion in the Balkans. 
Europe is ridden and dominated by the paralysing 
power of Imperialism—the doctrine that a nation has 
only to look to its own aggrandisement, and its own 
aggrandisement as measured in subjects and acres; 
and that prestige is a precarious possession, 
easily lost if a nation toys with a generous 
idea, and best maintained by a hard composure 
and indifference to misery. During the great 
years of the last century in which nations emerged 
from suffering there was a real terror of red revolu- 
tions among men of respectable sympathies, but there 
was also a romantic enthusiasm, a belief that a nation 
was playing for a great prize when it decided to 
risk something for honour, and this enthusiasm 
could conquer mere material preoccupations. 
It was a power in Mr. Gladstone’s day strong 
enough to counterwork the power of the vested 
interests in misgovernment. But those days are 
gone. Bismarck and Disraeli and their successors 
created an atmosphere fatal to the spirit in which 
England helped Italy; self-distrust and the passion 


for mere aggrandisement. No European statesman has 
any longer the courage to act as Mr. Gladstone acted 
when he published his letter about the Naples 
prisoners, and no European nation would think the 
achievement comparable with that of stealing a 
march on some rival in some corner of the globe. 
The real power of heroic action or resistance is 
gone in these surroundings of reasons of force and 
state. If men are taught that it is real statesmanship to 
do and to tolerate anything in the pursuit of the one 
object of material expansion, to burn or to condone 
burning, to devastate or to condone devastation, to 
conquer or to condone conquest, it is not likely that 
they will easily risk something for a moral end. This 
enervating atmosphere pervades everything, and the 
same creed that produced the horrors of the war, that 
made men who would in private life recoil from lying 
and forging forgive the Jameson Raid and return Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris to Parliament, has now stricken 
us with this impotence abroad. Imperialism dare not 
remember its obligations, for it is unnerved by its 
ambitions. 


All these causes make it uncongenial to a nation 
to act in such an emergency. Yet all the circumstances 
make action more effective. It is the initiative which 
is dreaded rather than the policy. The old fear, the 
memory of ’48, which haunted men like Guizot, is no 
longer to be reckoned with, and bold action would bring 
support. Either ignorance or mistaken policy or a 
sense of powerlessness after the war induced Mr. 
Balfour to speak in the summer as if England, his- 
torically the most deeply committed of all European 
nations, had abdicated all her responsibilities. Then 
came Lord Lansdowne’s despatch manifesting a 
certain real impatience of the dilatory and ominous 
indulgence of Russia and Austria, and unfortunately 
suggesting as an alternative to his first excellent 
proposal the appointment by Russia and Austria of 
assessors to Hilmi Pacha, This unhappy second best 
was seized on by the two Governments, who have 
spent the last two months in protracted and lingering 
negotiations with the Porte. Mr. Balfour has since 
tried to repair in some degree his earlier errors by 
insisting that the two Powers are mandatories for 
Europe. That is not the light, as Count Goluchowski 
showed last week, in which Russia and Austria interpret 
their executive office. They mean to act in Macedonia 
for themselves and not for Europe, and no one who 
thinks of their designs and ambitions can fail to see 
that the commission extended to them could not be in 
worse hands. No Liberal wants to see these two 
Powers fastening their grip on the Balkan States, 
or continuing the policy they have pursued 
hitherto, of watching the slow extermination of 
the Macedonians as a means to the achievement of 
their own ends. The problem in the Balkans is that of 
substituting for the interested condominium of the two 
Governments the control of the Western Powers, who 
have far less palpable interests of their own to serve 
and are bound in honour to give effect to their public 
declarations. Unhappily we see no evidence that our 
own Government is acting vigorously in a cause which 
can bring us only the satisfaction of redeeming 
our pledges and extricating thousands of men and 
women from their misery, and can win for our country 
nothing more substantial than a just renown. 
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THE LABOUR SUPREMACY IN AUSTRALIA 


HE victory of the Labour Party in the Australian 
elections is very complete, and places it in a 
position to control the measures of whatever Govern- 
ment takes office. Though somewhat weaker than the 
two other parties in the Lower House, it easily holds 
the balance of power, while in the Senate it occupies 
14 seats as against 10 Ministerial and 12 Opposition 
seats. Its gains have been chiefly drawn from the 
Ministerial Party, but the hopes of the Opposition of a 
return to office and to power have been signally 
defeated. The actual influence exercised by a nume- 
rically far weaker Labour Party in the late Parliament 
in extracting ‘‘concessions” from the Government 
indicates a line of Labour and “ Socialistic ” policy which 
it Can now pursue witheven more persistency and success. 
Its electoral triumph is attributable, first, to good 
party organisation, and, secondly, to the possession of 
a definite, vigorous, and dramatic programme. The 
mistakes of the Victorian Ministry in their high-handed 
action after the collapse of the great railroad strike 
and the withdrawal of the Federal Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Bill counted, no doubt, for something. But the able 
organisation of thelabour forcesunder Mr. Watsonandhis 
trained lieutenants and the enthusiasm roused by a 
Socialistic movement making for large definite 
demands counted for much more. How far the new 
Government is driven along this road depends upon 
the nature of the coalition which must take place to 
keep any Government in office. The suggested com- 
bination of Government and Opposition to confront a 
terrorism of labour is highly impracticable. Either 
Mr. Reid, Mr. Deakin, or Mr. Kingston, the most 
popular Minister of the late Government, is likely to 
take office ; but for the conduct of business they must 
alike wait on the will of Mr. Watson. 

Now the positive constructive policy of the Labour 
Party runs along two lines. The first is ‘* Socialistic,” 
and consists of compulsory arbitration universally 
applied, federal old-age pensions, a federal land-tax 
on big landowners and “ absentees,” and a tax on the 
interest of Australian loans which goes to ‘‘ foreigners.” 
To this may be added a project for federal acquisition 
of all railroads and navigable waterways. The other 
line, crossing the first at several points, may be 
described as exclusive nationalism, or “ Little Austra- 
lianism.” Its most urgent proposal is that of a 
rigorous enforcement of a “white” labour policy in 
excluding Kanakas from Queensland and Lascars from 
the mail-boats; it also opposes any increased ex- 
penditure of money on an ‘Imperial navy,” and 
earmarks all Australian military services for Aus- 
tralian use. Add to this a constant demand 
for the undertaking of more public works, coupled with 
an objection to borrowing money from ‘‘ Bull-Cohen ” 
in order to execute them, and you have a tolerably 
clear statement of the “practical” policy of this 
dominant party. 

Though Australia is used to coalition Govern- 
ments, it will not be easy for either of the older parties 
to work under such active external pressure as is 
here indicated. Even the able and versatile Free 
Trade leader, Mr. Reid, will find it difficult to 
drive the coalition coach. He can only succeed on 
For, while the 


condition of sinking the fiscal issue. 


Labour Party did not raise this as an important cam 
paign issue, they are none the less Protectionist to the 
core, and would not easily be led to countenance even 
the most modest preference to Great Britain in the 


shape of a reduction on the existing tariff. Indeed, 
Mr. Reid himself, some months ago, made a definite 
statement to the effect that if he could not get a clear 
Free Trade majority he would favour fiscal quietness. 
This probability is enforced by the 7imes Australian 
correspondent, who says that, as one result of the 
elections, ‘‘the present semi-Protectionist tariff will 
not be revised for economic reasons during the next 
three years at least.” 

So it is now made manifest that in spite of the 
exuberant generalities which Mr. Chamberlain has 
managed to extract in cablegrams from individual 
Ministers and a few scratch gatherings of commercial 
colonists, Australia does not mean business in the way of 
making any substantial preference to British imports. 
Why should she ? In any scheme of British preference 
on imports she is bound to play third fiddle to Canada 
and New Zealand. Not only has she little to gain, 
but she has even less to give. The JZ/elbourne Argus 
has recently prepared a careful analysis of the fifty 
leading items of Australian import trade, the total 
value of which amounts to £25,500,000. The 
bulk of this already belongs to Great Britain 
and her colonies. Only about 47,000,000 comes from 
foreign nations. Of this £:7,000,000 at least £ 3,000,000 
is found to consist of articles, such as sugar, timber, 
kerosene, tea, coffee, and rice, which Great Britain 
cannot supply. The remaining £ 4,000,000 consists 
mostly of non-British patented articles, or other foreign 
“specialities,” in which England cannot possibly com- 
pete. The balance is estimated at about / 1,000,000. 
‘*And this balance,” the Argus pertinently argues, 
‘*Britain could probably regain without prefer- 
ence, by greater enterprise and adaptability.” 
So the profits on an additional million pounds of trade 
is all we can conceivably hope to take by Australian 
preference. If Mr. Deakin should outbid Mr. Reid for 
the support of the Labour Party, it is possible that such 
preference as consists in keeping th: present tariff 
against British imports and raising it on foreign imports 
may be given. If Mr. Reid takes office, as seems more 
probable, Mr. Chamberlain gets no offer from Australia. 





THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 
HE air is full of schemes for helping the unem- 
ployed ; the daily papers are almost as full, for 
no sooner has one scheme been published than another 
is launched. The City Temple Conference was followed 
by a London Free Church manifesto on the subject, 
which itself was succeeded by a letter signed by pro- 
minent Stepney men, including the Bishop of Stepney, 
Canon Barnett, and W. C. Steadman, L.C.C. To con- 
sider these schemes, the Mansion House Unemployed 
Committee has once more been called together, and, 
reinforced and recruited, it may be the means of 
drawing together the various plans for helping the 
unemployed which are, after all, in their essence not so 
widely different. 

At the City Temple Conference, Peter Thompson, 
of East London, emphasised two points—one, the 
necessity for the appointment of a Labour Minister, 
whose business it should be not only to give us more 
accurate facts and figures, and extend the operation of 
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the (London) Labour Bureaux Act, but also to set 
on foot, and encourage local authorities to set on foot, 
such work as might profitably be undertaken during 
seasons of slackness and depression. The other point 
was a resolution appealing for funds to enable the 
Conference to employ men in reclaiming and im- 
proving waste land in or near London. Sir John 
McDougall addressed the Conference on this subject, 
and propounded a scheme of his own, which he felt 
was too large for voluntary effort, and would, there- 
fore, be useless for the coming winter. It consisted 
in the purchase of low-lying marsh land at Plumstead, 
to serve the South of London, and similar land in 
Essex, beyond West Ham, to serve the east. Arrange- 
ments were to be made by which the house refuse, 
much of which, at great expense, is removed from 
London, should be shot upon this land, and after 
being thoroughly sorted, dug into the land, which 
would thus be rendered suitable for allotment and 
market garden purposes. The unemployed would be 
sent down in special trains in the morning and brought 
back at the end of the day. Food would be provided 
free or at cost price upon the spot, and every effort 


made to strengthen the physique and the morale of 


those who had deteriorated owing to lack of work. 
The Free Church Council for London, following on 
somewhat the same lines, recommended that the exist- 
ing farm colonies be used, that the borough councils 
and local authorities be requested to start relief works, 
and for the rest that the Council should be furnished 
with funds to be distributed by the agency of local 
committees in the shape of food and clothing. 

The Stepney letter took a more or less distinct line 
of its own, asking for an automatic test; such a test 
to consist in sending the unemployed to Hadleigh, 
Lingfield, or Osea Island (Mr. Charrington’s tempe- 
rance colony, still in embryo) on certain definite condi- 
tions. The conditions affected both the men and the 
colonies. $In the first place the men were to be married, 
with homes of their own, and either children or rela- 
tives dependent on them ; but residence in a certain 
district for a given length of time was a sine gua 
non. The men were not themselves to receive pay- 
ment, but their families remaining in London were 
to be maintained during their absence. It was reckoned 
that something approaching to £1 a week per family 
would be required for this purpose. Those who 
accepted the test and did the work would be allowed 
to return to London every few weeks for the week- 
end, in order that they might make an endeavour, 
especially on the Monday, to obtain work. So far as 
the colonies were concerned, they were to receive the 
cost of the keep of such men (about 1os. each), and to 
reap the benefit in addition of any labour the men were 
able to give, whether in making roads, in cultivating the 
land, or in doing such other work as the colonies 
afforded and the unemployed were capable of 
performing. 

This scheme was presented to the Mansion House 
Committee, and though the idea of sending men to the 
colonies was regarded as of real value, yet it met with 
the following criticisms, which, in my own opinion, are 
of very great weight, and ought not to be ignored in 
apy further consideration of this question. In the first 
place, the colonies are not able to take any large num- 
ber of men without great expenditure upon buildings 
suitable for the housing of these men. Hadleigh 
colony could possibly take 100 additional men at pre- 
sent without further building, Lingfield colony cannot 
take any, and Mr. Charrington’s colony at Osea 
Island, which is only in course of formation, can 
take fifteen. The result is that, in order to reach 
even a very fractional proportion of the unemployed, 
the Mansion House Unemployed Committee must 
spend large sums of money in putting up proper 
buildings in which the new colonists may be housed. 
This work would be a matter of time, and would 


mean that the same policy must be adopted in successive 
years, or otherwise the capital expended on building 
would be wasted. The other criticism, which seems to 
me to be still more far-reaching, is that the Stepney 
scheme proposes to send married men, well known in 
their own districts to be of good character, to colonies 
that were started rather with a view of testing 
unmarried men who had been taken out, of Salvation 
Army shelters or casual wards. If what is contem- 
plated is the employment of a strictly limited and care- 
fully selected few, surely the last place in the world 
to send them is to the colonies. 


This is not intended to be a criticism of the 
colonies, which are doing excellent work in their own 
way, but merely a criticism of the Stepney scheme, 
which ignored the object for which the colonies were 
founded, and ignored at the same time all the experi- 
ence acquired in Germany on this subject. The sug- 
gestion | would make is that all the unemployed of 
good character, especially married men with families, 
should be given work in or near London, and not sepa- 
rated from their wives and children, and | contend that 
such work can readily be found in each distressed 
district. Both in East and in South London there is 
much work that ought to be done to improve and to 
beautify these somewhat unlovely neighbourhoods, and 
it is well known that, owing to the high rates in the 
poorer districts of London, it is impossible to do a 
great deal of useful work that is unproductive in 
the commercial sense. Many small pieces of waste 
land might be cleared: and improved ; trees could 
be planted in hundreds of streets, and more attention 
given to roads that are out of repair. This work need 
in no way clash with the work that the borough council 
and local authorities are aiready doing. Take, for 
example, the Woolwich Borough Council (rates 8s. 2d ), 
it has already begun to place men on relief works at 
the rate of some fifty a day, but | hear that the Council 
possesses land which is eminently fitted for allotment 
purposes and which only requires the spade labour of 
the unemployed to make it eagerly sought after by the 
Woolwich working men. It is also an open secret 
that Woolwich would be prepared to use the land for 
this purpose, and I therefore urge that it would 
be far better for the married man of that immediate 
neighbourhood to be employed in rendering this land 
suitable for allotments and market gardening purposes. 


Another important piece of work which ought to 
be carried out is the improvement of Wanstead Flats ; 
a part of the experiment that was made by West Ham 
in 1893-4 was a total failure, owing to our lack of pre- 
vious experience. The digging up of the soil and the 
sowing of grass, with a view to making football grounds 

which, if I remember aright, was a suggestion of Mr. 
A. F. Hills’—could hardly be called a success; but, on 
the other hand, the laying down of fourteen cricket 
pitches, which have been in use ever since, not only beau- 
tified the Flats, but made them much more fit for recrea- 
tion purposes. In any future experiment the worn-out 
surface of the bare patches might be suitably dressed 
with soil and then returfed ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that, if this could be done, it would be an 
unmixed boon to the inhabitants surrounding the Flats, 
who during the summer months are overwhelmed by 
thick clouds of dust. 

My suggestion, then, is that the colonies should be 
used for any unmarried men who may be helped during 
this winter, but that the married men should for the 
most part, if unskilled, be employed in or near 
London in the ways briefly indicated. For the rest the 
skilled men should be engaged by the London County 
Council and the borough councils upon those special 
works which have been scheduled for winter purposes, 
such as the cleaning, repairing and decorating of the 
interior of public buildings, the construction of 
sewers, &c. 
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One more word as to the need. The practically 
unanimous opinion of all who are in direct contact with 
the working classes, whether they be clergyman or 
guardians, borough councillors, or relieving officers, is 
that this winter is likely to be worse than last, 
and indeed the latest figures of the Board of Trade 
would seem to bear out this contention. The percent- 
age of unemployed trade union members last month 
was higher than the mean percentage for the corres- 
ponding month in the last ten years. In the 228 
trade unions, with an aggregate membership of 
562,954, making returns, 33,614, or 6 per cent., were 
reported as unemployed at the endof November. This 
is an increase as compared with October, which was 
58, and a considerable increase over November of 
last year, which was 48; when we take into 
account the unskilled and unorganised labourers, 
and the unions which make no return of their 
unemployed (unions, it must be remembered, with a 
very large percentage of their numbers out of work 
during the winter months) it is not difficult to discern 
that there is a very real need for immediate action, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the Lord Mayor will see 
his way to make an appeal during this week. Mean- 
while, it is the business of the trade unions, which 
make no Government returns, to do all that lies in their 
power to collect accurate statistics of their own 
unemployed membership. The Labour Bureau might 
encourage such effort, and make further attempts to 
organise their work on a scientific basis, and lastly the 
especially distressed districts might imitate, with 
advantage, the example of West Ham last winter, and 
make an official census of the unemployed, by means ot 
a house to house canvass, for it is only when confronted 
with all the facts and figures that the local authorities, 
and finally the Government itself, can be stirred to 


action. 
resolute act Percy ALDEN. 





THE SITUATION IN) IRELAND. 
HE recent resignation of Mr. William O’Brien, and 
the rumours to which his resignation immediately 
gave rise, have caused on this side of the Channel a flicker 
cf interest in Irish affairs, almost forgotten in the absorbing 
interest of the fiscal controversy. The terms of the letter 
by which the announcement of Mr. O’Brien’s intentions 
was conveyed anid of later communications from the same 
source were, indeed, startling. There were some sugges- 
tions of treachery and secret plottings. Gossip became 
busy at once, and newspaper correspondents made the most 
of the situation. An ingenious journalist discovered that 
Mr. John Redmond was also on the point of retiring. For 
a moment Irishmen were undoubtedly alarmed ; but, on 
the whole, the country preserve! its dignity and presence 
of mind. The Freeman’s Journal and those present and 
past members of the Irish party whose criticism of certain 
features of the Land Act had brought them, to some ex- 
tent, into variance with Mr. O’Brien behaved with admir- 
ab'e self-restraint, whilst adhering unshaken to their 
right to discuss freely all the various aspects of the Land 
Settlement. To deny them that right—or rather duty— 
would, indeed, be preposterous, seeing that it is the entire 
material welfare not merely of this, but of many succeed- 
ing generations, which—as regards, at least, four-fifths of 
the people in Ireland—is in question. Paradox though it 
may seem, it is yet true that it is the more, not the less, im- 
portant that this settlement should be such as to enable 
the new peasant proprietor to meet the future without fear, 
lecause the Land Question is not everything, even in 
Ireland. The country has other problems before it, and, 
as Mr. O’Brien has himself put it, “ Ireland, no more than 
England, will consent to the Land (Question being 
ripped up again.” ‘The greater need, clearly, 
for caution and counsel now. Of plot against 
the discipline of the Irish Party there is, so far 
as one can judge, no sign whatever. It is, in fact, 


pretty clear to most people that the whole of the trouble, 
such as it is, is due to Mr. O’Brien’s special idiusyncrasies. 
A man of boundless enthusiasms, and in certain directions 
of extraordinary ability, he has always resented as “ fac- 
tious” criticism of any policy upon which he has set his 
heart, whilst apparently quite indifferent to direct personal 
attacks upon himself. Seeing very clearly a particular 
object in view he is impatient of all those who for whatever 
reason do not at the moment see with him eye to eye. 
Ir. this instance what seems to have occurred is briefly as 
fcllows: Three years ago, on the eve of the General Elec- 
ton, he set himself to rally the forces of Nationalism through 
the United Irish League, of which he was the founder. 
Nothing was permitted to stand in the way, neither his owa 
comfort nor the past services of those Nationalists who 
hesitated to accept the new organisation. His energies and 
lis money were alike lavished on the cause of unity, and 
he succeeded. Party and people again united, he flung 
these forces, once more formidable, against the landlords, 
the owners and graziers of the great grass “ ranches ” of the 
west being the special objects of attack. Again he suc- 
ceeded. After a brief period of futile coercion, the land- 
jords began to see the wisdom (as not a few had already 
seen the justice) of coming to terms with their tenants. The 
result was the Land Conference and the Land Act of last 
Session. This great work accomplished, Mr. O’Brien seems 
to have become convinced that by a policy of conciliation, 
pushed even to the point of abandoning much for which 
the popular side had formerly fought, landlords would be 
induced, not merely to sell their properties to their tenants 
on reasonable terms, but also to throw in their lot with their 
countrymen in advocacy of national demands. 

This idea, embraced by him with characteristic 
fervour, has not, however, gained universal acceptance. It 
is much too soon yet to attempt to say who is right. One 
could wish that there were more response on the landlords’ 
part to the spirit which has animated Mr. O'Brien's policy 
of the past twelve months. On the other hand, it is happily 
undeniable that even now many of the younger menvbers 
of the landlord class—especially among the smaller pro- 
prietors—are well disposed towards the National platform, 
and the spread of land purchase, by putting an end to an 
artificial separation between classes, will beyond all doubt 
do a great deal to accelerate the process of conversion. 
Meanwhile it is certain that this deeper division of opinion 
between Mr. O’Brien amd certain other Nationalists, rather 
than any mere difference as to the number of years’ pur- 
chase to be paid, is at the root of his sudden resignation. 

Apart from the Land Question the subjects which are 
now receiving most attention in Lreland are the condition of 
the labourers and the university question. |The Govern- 
ment promise a bill to amend the Acts which regulate the 
erection of labourers’ cottages by the district councils. 
Such a measure is admittedly much needed, for the existing 
procedure is quite absurdly cumbrous and dilatory, years 
sometimes elapsing between the adoption of a scheme by the 
local authority and the completion of the statutory inquiries 
which must precede the actual building of the houses. It 
is difficult to say, however, what can be done beyond cheap- 
ening and facilitating procedure. In some parts of the 
country the labourers are anxious to obtain larger allot- 
ments than at present ; but the wisdom of legislation tend- 
ing to turn the labourer into the tenant or proprietor of an 
uneconomic holding is at any rate doubtful. At the same 
time, the arguments against that action are not conclusive, 
whilst the experience of other countries, e.g., Denmark, .s 
said to be favourable. ‘The whole subject is enveloped in 
considerable doubt, and the overwhelming urgency of the 
problems arising out of the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland have hitherto prevented much attentioa 
being paid to it. ‘The importance of the labourers’ ques- 
tion is clear, however, when we recollect that it is from 
the ranks of the labourers that the emigrants, who are quit- 
ting the shores of Ireland in barely diminishing numbers 
despite the depopulation of the country, are recruited. 

The university question is equally urgent, though for 
somewhat different reasons. The recent offer of 
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Trinity College to provide facilities for Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian divinity students similar to those enjoyed 
by members of the Church of Ireland was obviously a move 
in the political game, intended to discredit attempts at real 
reform, for both have their own divinity schools elsewhere, 
at Maynooth and Magee College. Cardinal Logues’s sum- 
mary rejection of these overtures will therefore seem to 
most people well justified. What is needed is, not further 
facilities for the teaching of dogmatic theology to young 
clergymen, but the provision of university education for lay 
Catholics in a college or university in which Catholic parents 
would have confidence. Be the fault where it may, it is 
only too clear that neither Trinity nor the Queen’s Colleges 
are in harmony with the feelings and aspirations of the 
people amongst whom they are situated, and the practical 
consequence of it all is this: that hundreds of young Irish- 
men otherwise fitted to receive it, are every year excluded 
from the benefits of a university career, and that the 
country is thus year after year deprived of the trained in- 
tellects which in every walk of life a really National system 
of higher education, suited to her special circumstances, 
would place at her service. The question has become the 
more urgent since a Royal Commission has this year re- 
ported unfavourably upon the constitution and working of 
the only university in Ireland outside that over which 
Trinity College holds a monopoly of university privileges. 
With all these matters to the fore, no one will be sur- 
prised if Ireland has not let herself be drawn into the vortex 
of the fiscal controversy. Mr. John Redmond’s recent 
answer to an interviewer, as well as a score of other indica- 
tions, make 1t plain that for the present, at any rate, Ireland's 
part in this struggle will be political rather than economic. 
Ireland’s indifference is yet another proof of the truth that 
the two neighbouring islands revolve always and inevitably 
on different orbits, nothing but the fiction of “ Union” 
binding them together. So far as Irishmen have thought 
about the economic question at all, they are—no more than 
Englishmen—of one mind. ‘The idea of Protection, 
especially for agriculture, has always been popular in Ire- 
land, whose manufactures also are im the stage which 
in most countries, including England, has seemed to re- 
quire special encouragement from the State. On the other 
hand, few Irishmen—and certainly no Nationalists—have 
any confidence in Mr. Chamberlain, whose proposals, in- 
deed, seem to change their form once at least every week. 
Moreover, besides having in her towns probably a greater 
proportion even than Great Britain of the very poor—casual 
and unorganised workers—who will be the first to feel the 
pinch of dearer food, she has also along her Western sea- 
board thousands of small “farmers” who are farmers in 
little more than name, and who support their families and 
pay their rent with money earned through annual migra- 
tions to England or Scotland, or by fishing. ‘These people 
are likely to be heavily hit by Protection, for no one can 
rely with the least confidence in the continued exemption 
from taxation of the maize which forms so large a part of 
their dietary, whilst the purchasing power of their earnings 
in all other directions is certain to be diminished. There 
are, therefore, good reasons why Irishmen should be at this 
stage somewhat indifferent towards a controversy which is 
certain to be decided one way or another without much re- 
gard to the special circumstances of their country, and 
should be eager chiefly to find in the dislocation of the 
Unionist Party the longed-for opportunity of winning for 
Ireland the prize of a National Government. 
Irtsti NATIONALIST. 





THE LITTLE RED DOG. 


“SAUNTERING along a lane-like road between 
S Charterhouse Hinton and Woolverton, in the 
West Country, I spied a small red dog trotting along 
some distance behird me. He was in the middle of the 
road, but seeing that he was observed he sheered off to 
the other side, and when nearly abreast of me paused 
suspiciously, sniffed the air to get the exact smell, then 
made a dash past, and after going about twenty or 





thirty yards full speed dropped once more into his 
travelling trot, to vanish from sight at the next bend in 
the road. 

Though alone I laughed, for he was a very old 
acquaintance of mine. I knew him well, although he 
did not know me, and regarding me as a stranger he 
very naturally associated my appearance with that 
well-aimed stone or half-brick which had doubtless 
registered an impression on his small brain. 
I knew him because he is a common type, widely dis- 
tributed on the earth; I dcubt if there are many 
countries where you will not meet him : a degenerate 
or dwarf variety of the universal cur, smaller than a 
fox-terrier and shorter legged; the low stature, long 
body, small ears, and blunt nose giving him a some- 
what stoaty or even reptilian appearance among the 
canines. His red colour is, indeed, the commonest hue 
of the common dog, or cur, wherever found. It is 
rarely a bright red, like that of the Irish setter, or any 
pleasing shade of red, as in the dingo, the fox, and 
the South American maned wolf; it is dull, often in- 
clining to yellow, sometimes mixed with grey as in the 
jackal, sometimes with a dash of ginger in it. The 
unbeautiful yellowish-red is the prevailing hue of the 
pariah dog. At all events, that is the impression one 
gets from the few of the numberless travellers in the 
East who have condescended to tell us anything about 
this low-down animal. 

Where the cur or pariah flourishes, there you are 
sure to find the small red dog, and perhaps wonder at 
his ability to maintain his existence. He is certainly 
placed at a great disadvantage. If he finds or steals 
a bone, the first big dog he meets will say to him, 
“Drop it!” And he will drop it at once, knowing 
very well that if he refuses to do so it will be taken 
from him, and his own poor little bones perhaps get 
crunched in the process. As compensation he has, I 
fancy, a somewhat quicker intelligence, a subtler 
cunning. His brains weigh less by a great deal than 
those of a bulldog, or a big cur, but (like ladies’ brains 
compared with men’s) they are of a finer quality. 

When I encountered this animal in the quiet 
Somerset road, and laughed to see him and exclaimed 
mentally, ‘‘ There he goes, the same old little red dog, 
suspicious and sneaky as ever, and very brisk and busy 
although his years must be well nigh as many as my 
own,” I was thinking of the far past, and the sight of 
him brought back a memory of one of the first of the 
small red dogs | have known intimately. I was a boy 
then, and my home was in the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres. I had a young sister, a bright, lively girl, and 
I remember that a poor native woman who lived 
in a smoky hovel a few miles away was fond of her, 
and that she came one day with a present for her 
something precious, wrapped up in a shawl—a little 
red pup, one of a litter which her own beloved dog had 
brought forth. My sister accepted the present joyfully, 
for though we possessed fourteen or fifteen dogs at the 
time these all belonged to the house; they were every- 
body’s and nobody’s in particular, and she was 
delighted to have one that would be her very own. It 
grew into a common small red dog, rather better look- 
ing than most of its kind, having a bushier tail, longer 
and brighter coloured hair, and a somewhat foxy head 
and face. In spiteof these good points, we boys never 
tired of laughing at her little Reddie, as he was called, 
and his intense devotion to his young mistress 
and faith in her power to protect him only made 
him seem more ludicrous. When we all walked 
together on the grass plain, my brother and I used to 
think it great fun to separate Reddie from his mistress 
by making a sudden dash, and then hunt him over the 
turf. Away he would go, performing a wide circuit, 
then, doubling back, would fly to her for safety. She, 
stooping and holding out her hands to him, would wait 
his coming, and at the end, with one flying leap, he 
would land himself in her arms, almost capsizing her 
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with the force of the impact, and from that refuge 
look back reproachfully at us. 

The cunning little ways of the small red dog were 
learned later when I came to know him in the city of 
Buenos Ayres. Loitering at the waterside one day, | 
became aware of an animal of this kind following me, 
and no sooner did he catch my eye than he came up, 
wagging, wriggling, and grinning, smiling, so to 
speak, all over his body; and I, thinking he had lost 
home and friends and touched by his appeal, allowed 
him to follow me through the streets to the house of 
relations where I was staying. I told them I intended 
keeping the outcast awhile to see what could be done 
with him. My friends did not welcome him warmly, 
and they even made some disparaging remarks 
about little red dogs in general; but they gave 
him his dinner-—a_ big plateful of meat, which 
he devoured greedily, and then, very much at home, 
he stretched himself out on the hearthrug and went 
fast asleep. When he woke an hour later he jumped 
up and ran to the hall, and, finding the street door 
closed, made a great row howling and scratching at 
the panels. I hurried out and opened the door, and 
out and off he went, without so much as a thank-you. 
He had found a fool and had succeeded in getting some 
thing out of him, and his business with me was ended. 
There was no hesitation ; he was going straight home, 
and knew his way quite well. 

Years afterwards it was a surprise to me to find 
that the little red dog was an inhabitant of London. 
There was no muzzling order then, in the seventies, 
and a quite common sight was the independent dog, 
usually a cur, roaming the streets in search of stray 
scraps of food. He shared the sparrows’ broken 
bread ; he turned over the rubbish heaps left by the 
road sweepers ; he sniffed about areas, on the look-out 
for an open dustbin; and he hung persistently about 
the butcher’s shop, where a jealous eye was kept on his 
movements. These dogs doubtless had owners, who 
paid the yearly tax ; but it is is probable that in most 
cases they found for themselves. Probably, too, the 
adventurous life of the streets, where carrion was not 
too plentiful, had the effect of sharpening their wits. 
Here, at all events, I was witness of an action on the 
part of asmall red dog which fairly astonished me ; that 
confidence trick the little Argentine beast had practised 
on me was nothing to it. 

In Regent-street, of all places, one bright winter 
morning, I caught sight of a dog lying on the pave- 
ment close to the wall, hungrily gnawing at a big beef 
bone which he had stolen or picked out of a neighbour- 
ing dust-hole. Hewas a miserable-looking object, a 
sort of lurcher, of a dirty red colour, with ribs showing 
like the bars of a gridiron through his mangy 
side. Even in those pre-muzzling days, when we still 
had the pariap, it was a little strange to see 
him gnawing his bone at that spot, just by Peter 
Robinson’s, where the broad pavement was full of 
shopping ladies; and I stood still to watch him. 
Presentlya small red dog came trotting along the pave- 
ment from the direction of the Circus, and catching 
sight of the mangy lurcher with the bone he was 
instantly struck motionless, and crouching low as if 
to make a dash at the other, his tail stiff, his hair 
bristling, he continued gazing for some moments ; 
and then, just when I thought the rush and struggle 
was about to take place, up jumped this little red cur 
and rushed back towards the Circus, utteringa succession 
of excited shrieky barks. The contagion was irresistible. 
Off went the lurcher, furiously barking too, and quickly 
overtaking the small dog dashed on and away to the 
middle of the Circus to see what all the noise was about. 
It was something tremendously important to dogs in 
general, no doubt. But the little red dog, the little 
liar, had no sooner been overtaken and passed by the 
other, than back he ran and, picking up the bone, made 
off with it in the opposite direction. Very soon the 


lurcher returned and appeared astonished and puzzled 
at the disappearance of his bone. There I left him, 
still looking for it and sniffing at the open shop doors. 
He perhaps thought in his simplicity that some kind 
lady had picked it up and left it with one of the shop- 
men to be claimed by its rightful owner. 

I had heard of such actions on the part of dogs 
before, but always with a smile ; for we know the 
people who tell this kind of story—the dog-worship- 
pers, or canophilists as they are called, a people weak 
in their intellectuals, and as a rule unveracious, 
although probably not consciously so. But now I had 
myself witnessed this thing, which, when read, will 
perhaps cause others to smile in their turn. 

But what is one to say of such an action? Just 
now we are all of us, philosophers included, in a muddle 
over the question of mind and instinct in the lower 
animals, and just how much of each element goes to 
the composition of any one act; but probably most 
persons would say at once that the action of the little 
red dog in Regent-street was purely intelligent. I am 
not sure: the swiftness, smoothness, and certainty with 
which the whole thing was carried out gave it the 
appearence of a series of automatic movements rather 
than a reasoned act which had never been rehearsed. 
Perhaps Professor Lloyd Morgan will make it all clear 
in his next book. 

Recently, during my country rambles, I have been 
on the look out for the small red dog, and have met with 
several interesting examples in the southern counties. 
One, in Hampshire, moved me to laughter like that 
small animal at Charterhouse Hinton. 

This was at Sway, a village near Lymington. A 
boy, mounted on a creaking oldbike, was driving some 
cows to the common, and had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping on while following behind the lazy 
beasts on a rough track among the furze bushes ; 
and behind the boy at a distance of ten 
yards trotted the little red dog, tongue out, 
looking as proud and happy as possible. As I passed 
him he looked back at me as if to make sure that I had 
seen him, and noted that he formed part of that 
important procession. On another day I went to the 
village and renewed my acquaintance with the little 
fellow, and heard his history. Everybody praised him 
for his affectionate disposition and his value as a watch- 
dog by night, and I was told that his mother, now 
dead, had been greatly prized, and was the smallest red 
dog ever seen in that part of Hampshire. 

Some day one of the thousand writers on ‘‘ man’s 
friend” will conceive the happy idea of achapter or two 
on ‘he dog—the universal cur—and he will then per- 
haps find it necessary to go abroad to study this well- 
marked dwarf variety, for with us he has fallen on evil 
days. There is no doubt that the muzzling order 
profoundly affected the character of our dog popula- 
tion, since it went far towards the destruction of 
the cur and of mongrels—the races already 
imperilled by the extraordinary predominance of the 
fox-terrier. The change was most marked in the 
metropolis, and after Mr. Long’s campaign I come to 
the conclusion that here at all events the little red 
dog had been extirpated. He, with other varieties of 
the cur, was the dog of the poor, and when the 
muzzle deprived him of his power to find for himself, 
he became a burden to his master, But I was mis- 
taken ; heis still with us, even here in London, though 


now very rare. W. H. Hoepsoy. 





THE MYSTERY OF DORIC. 
M YSTERY may sound an odd word to attach to 


the exact delimitations and clean-cut forms of 
a Doric temple. The mystery of Gothic, a mystery 
of twilight and shadow, of lofty and dim recesses, 
of sculpture and tracery half revealed by rays of 
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coloured light filtering through the ruby and azure of 
the windows, is a mystery we know of; but what 
mystery can attach to forms that stand forward in the 
light of day, that are so precise and regular in out- 
line and so mechanically adapted to their functions, as 
the plain columns and architraves of a Doric temple ? 
The very plan of the temple seems to preclude the 
idea. Plain uprights supporting a plain horizontal ; no 
cattle shed could be worked on more apparent and 
obvious lines. It is the A BC of construction, and ever 
since primitive man first fashioned himself a defence 
against the weather it has been the skeleton ot his 
design. Yet pervading this simplicity there is, truly 
enough, a mystery, and a mystery in some ways per- 
haps more fascinating even than the Gothic mystery, 
because it appeals less to vague emotion and more to 
thought and reason. Moreover, to realise it is to 
acquaint oneself, better perhaps than by any other 
method, with the special character of the Greek genius 
and with what that genius has to teach us. 

Simple and austere the phalanx of great shafts rises 
—six or eight at either end, fourteen to eighteen abreast 
at either side-—a parallelogram of huge trunks enclosing 
the walled cella or shrine in the midst, planted in the 
raised platform which, with its steps leading up on each 
side, forms a conspicuous plateau for the grove of 
columns to rest on. So simple is the plan, so simple 
the forms which compose it, that undoubtedly the first 
impression of most visitors is usually one of disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Is this all?” one is inclined to ask; ‘‘ why, 
anyone could do this.” It is only on very close and 
t minute inspection, helped by the most accurate 
a measurement, that it begins to appear that none of 
the forms composing the temple are quite the simple 
things they seem to be. The platform is not an 
ordinary flat platform. The columns are not the obvious 
stone cylinders we think them. The pediments are 
not mere straightsided triangles. The entablature 
is not the perpendicular wall face you imagine. Every 
one of the features of the temple, simple as it stands 
there, is modulated by inflections so slight as to deceive 
the sight. Moreover, in their disposition and arrange- 
ment the same minute inflections are carried out, and 
what seems like a mechanical regularity of composition 
is found on closer observation to admit of variations ot 
such subtlety as to escape notice, yet so potent as to 
exert a decisive influence on the whole effect of the 
building. 

Let us take some specific examples. The floor of 
the temple is not flat. It is really cushion shaped ; 
that is to say, it swells slightly upward from the sides. 
The swell is so slight as to be quite indistinguishable 
unless you put your eye to the angle of the top step of 

4 the podium and look along its edge, when the curve 
becomes perceptible. Ina platform of a hundred feet 
in width the extent of the curve will usually amount to 
about three inches. The platform is, indeed, in the 
form of a very flat vault. It must be remembered that 
in Greek masonry the cutting and fitting of the masonry 
is carried out with exquisite nicety, and the smallest 
variations are allowed for in the shaping of the stones. 
A curve of three inches in a hundred feet communi- 
cated to individual blocks of masonry a few feet long 
must appear almost indistinguishable. Yet it is every- 
where carried out, the deviations from regularity being 
calculated sometimes in hundredths of an inch. 


Next let us take the case of the shafts. These 
diminish, or taper, as they ascend, and this diminution 
is, of course, obvious. What is not obvious is that the 
slanting sides are not in a straight line, but are them- 
selves curved. The extent of this curve amounts to 

l about ;}, of the column’s height. That is to say, a 
column forty-six feet high would be invested with a 
curve or swelling of one inch. This would, of course, 
be quite unapparent. But this is notall. This imper- 
ceptible inflection is itself endowed with its own imper- 























































ceptible form. The curve is not a simple one, but is 
constructed on the form that mathematicians call a 
hyperbola. For some distance from the summit the 
deviation is incalculable, then it swells outward more 
boldly till it attains its maximum (a maximum in a 
forty-six feet column of one inch) at a third of the 
column’s height from the ground, from which point it 
again contracts. Thus the Doric column is not only 
curved, but is slightly pear shaped in its curve. When 
it is remembered that this curve is itself quite invisible, 
and that in planning a special form for it the architect 
was designing an invisibility upon an invisibility, some 
notion may be gained of the almost incredible delicacy 
of vision which dictated such an inflection. 


A further instance or two may be mentioned. The 
columns do not stand at regular intervals. Those 
towards the angles close up a little. For instance, 
starting from the end of either colonnade, if the first 
gap between shafts measures say five feet, the second 
gap will measure about five feet two inches and the 
third five feet four ; at which size they will continue 
down the colonnade to the further end, when the same 
decrease will take place, the last gap but one being 
reduced two inches and the last gap of all another two. 
The colonnade in fact starts with two short steps, then 
gets into its stride and halts with two short steps at 
the farther end. Like all such other variations as we 
are dealing with, the change is far too slight to be dis- 
tinguishable. Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
and curious of the modulations affecting the peristyle 
is the inc/inztion of the columns. These stately and 
massive features do not stand bolt upright, but are 
battened slightly inward (a matter perhaps of a couple 
of inches) so as to form as it were the beginning of a 
pyramid. Moreover, this pyramidal shape is commu- 
nicated to every part of the building. The faces of the 
entablature and of the pediments lean inward in a 
similar way. The cella walls incline in correspond- 
ence. Even the sides of the platform steps, though only 
about a foot high, have an inclination of an infinitesimal 
fraction of an inch in obedience to the pyramidal 
design. 

But it is not till we consider the drift and intention 
of these inflections that the interest of the subject 
reveals itself. I can only so far deal with that point 
here as to say that every one of these inflections is an 
adaptation of form to a natural law of sight. The 
platform rises because if it did not it would appear to 
droop in the middle. The columns swell because if 
they did not they would appear to be hollow in 
outline. The whole building is given a slightly 
pyramidal form because if this were not done, and 
it were built perpendicularly, it would appear to fall 
apart and to be wider at the top than at the base. The 
angle columns close up because if thgy did not, since 
they are seen against daylight instead of against 
the shadowed wall of the cella, they would appear to 
stand further apart (light against dark always looking 
bigger than dark against light). All these, and many 
other variations are corrections of optical illusions 
concerning which there is no doubt, and which are 
recognised as scientific facts, albeit facts of such im- 
palpable delicacy that no human architect but the Greek 
ever thought of allowing for them in his compositions. 
In other words, all these variations, pervading as they 
do in some way or other every stone in the temple, are 
conformations to laws which govern the movements of 
our eyes ; laws, be it remembered, which we can in no 
way alter or control, which operate whether we will it 
or not, which never change, but are the same to-day 
as they always have been, and which seem in their 
reliability to supply the fixed standard necessary for 
reference and judgment in matters of art. 


It is when we come to this point that we touch on 
the significance of Doric, the ‘‘ something new” it has 
to teach us, It is a point I hope to return to. Perhaps 
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enough has been said to show that the Doric temple is 
by no means the plain and obvious thing it seems ; 
that it is, on the contrary, pervaded by mystery just as 
much as the Gothic cathedral is, the difference being 
that the mystery of the temple will bear the closest 
analysis and investigation, and justifies itself by an 


appeal not to sentiment but to the fixed laws of 


sight, in which I suppose, if anywhere, the idea of the 
fixed existence of beauty is to be found. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassinGHam. 


Lonpon, Wednesday. 

HE letters of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 

Churchill—both of whom have shown the 
highest kind of public qualities in the course of th's 
fiscal controversy—have undoubtedly made a great 
impression on Liberal opinion, and if they are de- 
veloped may largely influence the electoral situation. 
The Free Trade Unionists are slowly but surely 
beginning to realise the position. The more able 
and clear-sighted of them are making up their 
minds that the retention of Free Trade can only 
be hoped for through the Liberal Party, and that this 
is the prime, the absorbing, national interest. This, 
I believe, is the view of the Duke of Devonshire and 
of Mr. Ritchie. Itis not, I think, the opinion, or, at all 
events, the fully formed opinion, of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. Sir Michael may still think that Free Trade 
imay yet be saved by Mr. Balfour quitting his 
** Defence of Economic Doubt,” and making up his mind 
at the last moment to throw over Mr. Chamberlain, 
or, at all events, to postpone indefinitely the out-and- 
out Protectionist movement into which Chamberlainism 
has developed. Sir Michael istoo keen a party man to 
take any steps which set him in open hostility to a 
Conservative Government. And he is not a man of 
any real initiative. The situation to him probably 
defines itself as a vigilant watching of the Chamber- 
lainite propaganda and a strong argumentative attack 
on it in the House of Commons. but that is useless, 
or at all events inadequate tactics. The question is, Is 
a Protectionist Government to be kept in office by Free 
Traders? On this point I think the Duke and the 
majority of his followers have made up their minds. 
They are not prepared to put Free Trade in the second 
place, and as things develop they are increasingly alive 
to the necessity of co-operation with the Liberal Party. 
In that respect, therefore, the parliamentary situation 
will witness a great development from the tactics of last 
year. 

a * #* 7 - 

The question is, How is the change to apply to the 
electoral situation? There, no doubt, are many diffi- 
culties. The choice of candidates on both sides 
is well advanced. The educational controversy has 
quickened the temper of party action. The Liberals 
are becoming united and confident of a conclusive 
victory. Butthese, after all, are not the only, perhaps 
not the governing, considerations. Can the Liberals 
alone hope to obtain a working majority over every 
possible combination? But it is not likely that they 
will be as successful as this, in the absence of an 
understanding with the Tory Free Traders, Is there 








any reason why, if the Tory Free Trade members 
become more determined and single-minded, such an 
understanding should not take place? Already it 
is beginning. Sir John Dickson-Poynder, one of 
the best and most truly Progressive members of the 
House of Commons, has practically declared his 
independence of party ties, and the Liberals have wel- 
comed his declaration. [It is not unlikely that similar 
relations may be established in the Isle of Wight. There 
certainly does not seem any reason why they should 
not extend to constituencies like Croydon and Ealing, 
where there is no reasonable chance of a Liberal victory, 
but where the sitting member, who happens also to be a 
distinguished public man, may fairly claim the support 
of the Liberals in conjunction with the Free Trade 
Tories. Certainly it would not be a pleasant 
spectacle to see Liberal tacticians generally taking 
advantage of an unselfish Tory declaration for 
Free Trade to claim a seat for Liberalism that 
would otherwise. have been almost certainly 
retained by the Free Traders. On the other hand, it 
is clear that no general bargain can be made, that the 
situation cannot be rushed, and that local cases must 
be allowed to settle themselves on local lines. Only 
where a strong sense of obligation exists to bold and 
uncompromising Unionist Free Traders, it is felt that the 
narrower kind of party manceuvring ought not to be in 
evidence. However, all this line of suggestion—and it 
is not conspicuously my own—depends on the action of 
the Duke. For the moment, he is, next to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the most important personal factor in our 
politics, and I don’t think he will prove unequal to the 
full responsibility which events have cast upon his 
shoulders. 
. . . * . 


Meanwhile everyone is remarking on the develop- 
ment of the Ego in Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. 
What an extraordinary atmosphere of assumption he 
is taking on! I see the 7zmes defends “ his’? Commis- 
sion by reference to the Mosely Commission. I confess 
| could never understand the right of a private indi- 
vidual -whose name I never heard mentioned before 
these amateur investigations into American institutions 
were set on foot—to give this style and title to a 
volunteer body of seekers after truth, dn Mr, 
Chamberlain’s case you see the motive’ with 
tolerable clearness. It is to give the idea of 
a real Commission—to suggest the idea of power, 
influence, even coercion. ‘* Join us; it will be the 
better for you,” is clearly the suggestion. ‘‘ We 
are ‘ out’ for tariffs; hurry up, or you'll be left out in 
the cold.” A very shrewd, not to say crafty, calcula- 
tion. And the choosing of the title Commission is 
part of the game. It deceives a great many people, 
gives an air of officialism to the whole proceedings ; 
increases the importance—the self-importance—of the 
entire adventure. It will be extremely costly if the 
pretence of investigation is seriously adhered to; and 
we must remember that the entire cost of the agitation 
is being secretly shared up among people who are look- 
ing for reward at the hands of a man who is known for 
nothing better than for sticking to his friends. The 
trouble, of course, is when these gentlemen begin pre- 
paring their tariff. They are bound to quarrel, or to 
produce something in the last degree unworkable and 
absurd, 
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For himself, Mr. Chamberlain is said to be resolved 
to stick to his line of high demagogy till he reaches 
the General Election. The story is that he does not in- 
tend to put in many appearances in the House of 
Commons, at all events after the moving of the 
Address. His line will be that he appeals to the people 
for a new Parliament, and that the make-up or the 
proceedings of this body do not greatly concern him. I 
doubt whether he can adhere to this very defiant atti- 
tude. His ears burn quickly, and the flame of criti- 
cism and ridicule falling on a statesman who dared not 
face examination of fiscal policy in the Assembly which 
alone possesses the power to deal with it would 
speedily grow too hot for him. Certainly, some 
able members of the House are determined to permit 
no such trifling, and as in his absence the Protectionist 
lead would fall to the innocent and delighted Mr. 
Chaplin, my readers may imagine the plight to which 
the Protectionist cause would be reduced. Besides, 
Mr. Chaplin is an agricultural Protectionist—who 
serves alone, by the way, on the ‘‘ Commission,” com- 
passed around with hosts of industrial tariff-mongers— 
and his line of advocacy would in the long run prove 
extremely dangerous to the Chamberlain propaganda. 
So that I imagine Mr. Chamberlain’s presence to be 
indispensable. Indeed, he stands alone ; and a stronger 
man might very well quail before a task of such 
magnitude. 
* + * * * 

Last week I gave in Zhe Speaker what I believe to 
be the prevailing sentiment of confidence as to the 
result of the Free Trade contest. To-day an old and 
able Liberal member, and an accomplished speaker, 
who has addressed meetings this autumn in the Mid- 
lands and the North of England, in Scotland and in 
North Wales, sends me a cautionary note. 
do better than give his words : 


“T have been standing before the people for the past 
thirty years or more, and I am unable to speak for our 
safety with anything like the confidence I should like to 
feel. Do the people realise the tremendous issue at stake ? 
I fear they don’t. Pray remember that you must be over 
sixty years of age to have any personal knowledge of 
the horrid time of Protection. ‘He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound.’ This applies with great force to the 

resent case. If we fail, it will be from over-confidence. 

he Free Trade literature is good, but quiet, earnest talk in 
a homely way with workmen and their wives in public meet- 
ings is better, and we are not doing half what we should do. 
In Heaven’s name don’t let anyone shout till the polls are 


over. . . Special efforts should be made to get women 
to go to the meetings.” 


My friend is a master of electioneering, and his words 
deserve to be weighed. On the other hand, I hear 
wonderful accounts of the situation in Scotland, of 
‘*C.-B.'s” reception at Newport, of Mr. Burns’s and 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s meetings. 

* * * 


| cannot 


* 7 

A gentleman who has just returned from Manchuria 
and Japan thinks that war will be averted, but only 
through Russia giving way at the last moment. Japan 
cannot give Russia any part of Korea ; to do so would 
be to jeopardise her food supply, destroy her future as 
a nation, while the Russian demand for a station at 
Masampho would give that Power command of the 
Dardanelles of the Far East. Doubtless, Japanese 
control of Korea cuts communication between Vladivo- 
stok and Dalni, but Russia cannot have everything, 
and she will have to content herself with Manchuria. 
She is really trying the impossible, to swallow Japan 
and China ata gulp. By the way, there is a view that 


the two warships bought by us are held on a Japanese 
option, which would take effect in case of a declaration 
of war within six months—a deal quite irreconcileable 
with international law. 
* * * * * 
I am told that Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign fund 
amounts to £100,000, guaranteed for three years. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONCERNING ELECTRICITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—A series of papers of considerable importauce 
have been appearing weekly in the Electrician during the 
past month upon the condition of the electrical industry 
in England. ‘The articles are non-partisan, but they con- 
tain facts of great interest to Free Traders—facts, too, 
which cannot prove useful to the Protectionist propaganda. 
It is currently thought that in the electrical trades at least 
England is-far behind her commercial rivals. Near-sighted 
legislation and inertia are adduced as causes. And to 
these two reasons the disciples of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Premier add the dump of foreign goods which are protected 
by tariff walls. But although it is true that the electrical 
trades were stagnant half a dozen years ago, our manufac- 
turers have already aroused themselves, thanks to the stimu- 
lus of foreign competition. What was true then is nu 
longer correct. 

Few people realise how greatly the situation has 
changed. We are not yet, indeed, so far advanced in elec- 
trical manufacture as we should be, but we are advancing 
rapidly—under Free Trade. As to the imports of Ameri- 
can and Continental machinery the writer in the Elecirician 
points out that even if the whole electrical imports into 
England during the past six years were emptied into the 
central stations of this country, their value would only 
amount to 27.5 per cent. of the cost of the electrical equip- 
ment minus the cost of the mains, or to 15.2 per cent. of 
the entire cost. “Such a comparison, of course.” he pro- 
ceeds, “is somewhat farcical, as probably not one-tenth of 
the foreign imports find their way into central stations.” 
His figures as to the quantity of native machinery in elec- 
tricity supply works are definite and encouraging. “It can 
be stated that in 95 per cent. of them dynamos or alternators 
of Continental manufacture are unknown. . . Of the 
thirty-seven electric lighting undertakings now in progress 
only 30 per cent. of the aggregate capacity is accounted for 
by generators of German or Swiss origin. This disquieting 
figure is accounted for solely by the installations at Dublin 
and Ipswich. Among ninety traction undertakings 
owning their own power-houses apparently only two have 
dynamos of Continental origin.” 

This statistical review is worthy of careful study by 
that small knot of electrical manufacturers who are on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s side in the present controversy. Of these 
one of the most prominent is Mr. Gustav Byng, whose book, 
Protection, issued some months ago, is one of the most 
curious productions that the present crisis has brought 
forth. Its combined inaccuracy and recklessness of asser- 
tion has hardly been rivalled by Mr. Chamberlain in any of 
his speeches. In one place Mr. Byng laments that 
“ Twenty, nay ten, years ago the Union Jack was flying from 
almost all vessels in the Port of London. But now a large 
proportion are flying foreign flags” ! In another he ex- 
presses a hope that the United States will ultimately allow 
us the “ most-favoured-nation” clause. In reality, as he 
might easily have discovered, this privilege was obtained by 
treaty—in 1815 ! 

But it is the dumping of foreign goods that causes his 
chief alarm, and he quotes abundantly from his own ex- 
perience, and hints at the downfall of our electrical trades. 
Had he seen the Electrician articles he could not have 
published his book, for his case is completely destroyed by 
the official statistics. 
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Like so many other Protectionists, his wail against the 
power of Protected foreigners is contradicted by his own 
prosperous career. For instance, Mr. Byng must have been 
very absent-minded when he wrote that “no new industry 
has been introduced into this country during the past twenty 
years. . . In speaking of new industries,” he adds, 
“I do not mean little workshops in back yards, but factories 
of equal extent and capacity to those doing the same werk 
abroad.” 

According to a biography in the Electrical Trades 
Directory Mr. Byng commenced business twenty-five years 
ago, and has now factories in Manchester, London, and 
Birmingham, employing 5,000 hands. Within the past few 
years he has extended his works near Birmingham, where 
106 acres have been purchased, and a power-house of 
10,000-h.p. has been erected. Here electrical carbons and 
steel and brass tubing are manufactured. His old works 
are now entirely devoted to telephones, arc-lamps, motors, 
and switchboards. Mr. Byng has also founded the Incan- 
descent Lamp Company, which turns out 3,000 lamps daily. 
Of this last undertaking the biography remarks: “ The 
founding of this factory is one of his greatest achievements ; 
the exising monopoly in England and the keen competi- 
tion rendered such an enterprise most hazardous.” = Mr. 
Byng, therefore, has not far to go for an example that the 
British manufacturer is not helpless beneath the heel of 
the dumping foreigner. 

In conclusion, the growth of the English electrical in- 
dustry is a vindication of the merit of Free Trade. Six or 
seven years ago under-production was the crying evil that 
beset it. Our development was hindered, and imports were 
larger than they should have been because production was 
small. Since that time, according to the non-partisan E/ec- 
‘rician, the total capital of English electrical manufactur- 
ing firms has grown 425 per cent., and the number of limited 
liability firms has increased from 24 to 160. ‘The total 
imports, after growing abnormally to over a million sterling 
in 1900, has dropped to £684,974 in 1902, showing that 
the home manufacturers have not merely expanded their 
own trade, but have obtained much of that of their foreign 
rivals. Meanwhile the British electrical export trade is 
growing in value.-—Yours, Xc., 

Everarp Dicsy. 

7, Leinster Mansions, Hampstead, N.W. 


THE COMMERCE OF TURKEY. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The following are some further facts bearing 
upon the subject dealt with in your last issue: The total 
exports from Turkey in 1884 were £11,326,000; total 
imports, £ 18,263,000; in 1890, exports, £11,552,000 ; 
imports, £20,622,000; in 1896, exports, £13.982,000 ; 
imports, £,18,518,0c0. In 1890-1 ‘Turkey imported goods 
to the value of £8,930,000 from Great Britain. In 
1897-8 she imported £8,885,000. ‘Though naturally one of 
the very richest territories in the world, Turkey is one of 
the least productive. How much evil was wrought 
through Great Britain insisting on the revision of the 
Treaty of Stefano, will be seen from the following table of 
the extent and population of Turkey in Europe, if we re- 
member (as we pointed out last week) that the Treaty of 
San Stefano would have added nearly the whole of Mace- 
donia. 

Turkey in Europe consists of three great provinces 
divided into vilayets, as follows : 


c fica Sq. Miles. Population. 
Thrace... { Kasei” ~ nts 16,160 1,902,000 
Macedoni  Seigaye" ee 
acedonia “eae, | 
and Bizas, )} Monastir ... _... 36,400 a 
Konoro dian | 
, ) Scutari vee 
Albania _... ] coe oo oa } 11,610 970,000 


However, even the Treaty of Berlin registered a great 
advance, for the Turkish Empire in Europe, consisting ot 
about 150,000 square miles, with a population of more 
than 10 millions before the war of 1878, was reduced tu 
about 64,000 square miles, with a population of less than 
6 millions. 

How utterly miserable have been the conditions of 
Asiatic Turkey appears from a comparison of 1879 with 
1896. In the former year, according to a careful and 
generally accepted estimate made for the British Govern- 
ment by Redhouse, Asiatic Turkey coveted 691,000 
square miles and contained a population of over 24 mil- 
lions. In 1896 the square mileage was 684,000, and the 
population had sunk to 17,669,000. Now, according to 
the very accurate statistical tables of Otto Hiibner (1903), 
the population is only 16,899,000. Roumania is a good 
example of what can be done by rescuing a population 
from Turkish misrule and giving it self-government. With 
a population less than a quarter that of the Turkish Empire 
the foreign trade of Roumania dves not fall far short of 
that of Turkey.—Yours, Xc., 

ANTI-TURK. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘TRANSPORT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I venture to submit that Mr. Morland’s criticisms 
of your proposals in “ Transport for our Rural Districts” 
are only valid when applied to one class of goods—heavy 
ot bulky articles. Now such goods, as a rule, ¢.g., cheese, 
oats, and meal, are not perishable, and do not require speedy 
transport. The goods which do require the utmost ex- 
pedition, such as butter, eggs, milk, vegetables, and poul- 
try, are not very heavy or bulky in proportion to their 
value, and, being articles of daily production, must natur- 
ally be sent in small quantities. For such goods nothing 
can be more suitable than electric lines, which will take 
them from the farmer’s catt at every cross-road. 

The cost of lines and plant, Mr. Morland says, added 
tu the outlay on widening roads and strengthening bridges, 
would make rates prohibitive. Undoubtedly, if we are 
to have Juggernaut cars on the Hammersmith model. 
But such cars can hardly be found outside England, except 
in Paris, and they are quite unsuitable, in my opinion, fot 
any kind of traffic. What you propose, sir, I imagine, is 
a really “light” railway, adapted for cars carrying twenty 
passengers and two tons of goods. ‘These would weigh 
little more than a loaded motor wagon, and would cer- 
tainly do less injury to the road surface. 1 have travelled 
on a light car of this kind from Perpignai into the country ; 
the car itself was small and inexpensive, the rails were 
laid along the side of the roadway, and the overhead wires 
were supported by plain wooden posts, like telegraph 
poles. 

I feel certain that no great extension of tramways is 
possible until the huge two-decked car, a BrobQjngnagian 
omnibus, gives place to the smaller, lighter, quieter, and 
one-storied car.—Yours, Kc., 

J. E. ALLEN. 
New-court, E.C. 


DR. JOHNSON ON DEFIANCE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—You say in your article last week that “ Mr. 
Burns ‘ defied’ Dr. Harris.” Many of your readers will 
be reminded of the immortal letter in which Dr. Johnson 
“defied” Mr. James Macpherson. One sentence is emi- 
vently characteristic: “I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat by the menaces of a 
ruffian.”—Yours, Kc., 

JOHNSONIAN. 
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LITERATURE. 
THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LEONARD MERRICK’S NOVELS.* 

S I am privileged to have a chat with the readers 
A of a paper so bright and readable as 7/e Speaker, 
may I venture to choose for my subject something 
which occupies my hours of relaxation, not my hours 
of study? I am aware that the general public look 
askance at a professor who deals with anything lighter 
than The Origin of the Etruscans, ‘‘ o/:’s business,” 
or “the enclitic -de.” The cobbler who dared to ascend 
in his criticism of a picture higher than the shoe was 
rebuked ; but perhaps the readers of /he Speaker will 
be more indulgent. 

I have recently been singularly fascinated by two 
books from the pen of Leonard Merrick (a novelist 
unknown to me till lately), Conrad in Quest of His Youth 
and Quaint Cumpanions. 1 have since read all his 
previous works, and I seem to find in him all the 
highest qualities of a writer of fiction—dramatic 
power, keen sensibility and observation, powerful 
characterisation, a nervous and manly style which often 
rises to real eloquence, and, above all things, a clear 
appreciation of the fact that, even with all these good 
qualities, anovel is naught unless there is in it a story 
to be told. 

Mr. Merrick’s work is largely characterised by that 
quality which the French call fe, and one cannot help 
fearing that he is more appreciated on the continent 
than at home. At least, Mr. Lingham, the novelist in 
When Love Flies Out of the Window, in whom 
Mr. Merrick seems to be depicting himself to some 
extent, is read by the thousand in translations and in 
the Tauchnitz series, while the London publishers, ‘* in 
the present state of the book market,” give him 
wretched terms. Indeed, Mr. Merrick’s literary men 
hardly ever have a good word either for the reading 
public or for the publisher. He sometimes appeals 
to his readers in his own person, and when he does 
so he seems to be thinking of women rather than 
men. He thoroughly understands them (witness 
Violet Moses, Cynthia, Blanche Ellerton in the /orld- 
lings, and Mary Brettan in that heartrending tragedy 
The Man Who Was Good) and he expects that they 
will understand him. He thus comes very near to his 
readers. He ‘‘gets to the heart of things,” as an 
admirer says of Lingham. A lady said to the pre- 
sent writer: ‘‘Mr. Merrick seems so near one that | 
fel. quite embarrassed in reading Conrad when | 
suddenly realised that | was in my dressing-gown and 
my hair was down.” 

One cannot fail to detect a tone of pessimism, or 
at least disappointment, running through all his work. 


‘‘* The point of the situation,’ says Kent in Cyn/¢//a, ‘ is 
that, after being lauded to the skies by every paper of im- 
portance in England, I can’t place the book I write next at 
any price at all. If a musician had got such criticisms on a 
composition he would be a made man. If an artist had 
them on a picture he would have the ball at his feet. If an 
actor had got them on a performance he would be offered 
engagements at a hundred a week. In literature alone such 
an anomalous and damnable condition of affairs as mine is 
possible.’ ” 

* CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YouTH (Grant Richards); QuaAIN1 
Companions (Grant Richards); Wien Love FLies our or 
THE WINbDow (Pearson); THE WoRLDLINGS (John Murray) ; 
Ture MAN Wuo Was Goop (Chatto and Windus); CynrHiA 
(Chatto and Windus); THe Srace or Foo s (Chatto and 
Windus); VIoLET Moses (Bentley). 





Is it’ possible that this and muny passages like it give 
Mr. Merrick’s own experiences? Is it possible that a 
Marie-Corellised and Hall-Cainified public has been 
narcotised into an insensibility to the power, the 
brilliancy, the pathos, the knowledge of man, and 
especially woman, of which Mr. Merrick is a master ? 
The reader who goes no further than that amaz- 
ingly brilliant collection of short stories entitled 
The Stage of Fools can at once judge for him- 
self whether I have overrated Mr. Merrick’s power 
as a writer of fiction. There he will find ‘‘in little” 
all the qualities which I have ascribed to him. He 
will meet now an idyll of delicate workmanship, now 
a weird and gruesome little sketch ; in another he will 
seem to be led through hackneyed devices to a common- 
place conclusion, when lo! a literary bolt from the 
blue, and the story turns out to be something 
absolutely original, like ‘‘The Lite They Said She 
Ruined,” a most eloquent and beautiful study of the 
ethics of sexual relations; in others he will have a per- 
fectly new mo///, as in ‘‘ The Laurels and the Lady,” and 
‘*With Intent to Defraud.” In all (I think I can promise 
him) he will recognise the hand of. a_ master. 
In some of his novels the plots are strikingly original, 
as in his last work, The Quaint Companions, in which a 
pretty but very shallow girl in very needy circum- 
stances marries a negro singer who can make many 
thousands a year by his tenor voice. The book isa 
study of the effect of race on temperament, and is 
extraordinarily powerful. Another unhackneyed theme 
is handled in Conrad in Quest of His Youth. The hero, 
though he is far from morally perfect, is so human and 
such a gentleman that we cannot wholly condemn him. 
The same may be said of Maurice Blake in Zhe 
Worldlings. Though we see how unscrupulous he is, 
we cannot but admire him, even as we cannot but 
admire the Master of Ballantrae and Macbeth. The 
fascinating motif of Conrad, the quest of the sensa- 
tions of a bygone youth, is one which he had already 
touched in the delightful ctor-Manager. His disillu- 
sionment on meeting his old love Mary Page, who has 
blossomed into a vulgar suburban matron, is touched 
with the lightest of light hands : 


“*People tell me | am a regular gadabout, but,’ she 
laughed, ‘one’s only young once; | believe in having a good 
time while I can.’ ‘It can’t be difficult for you to have a 
good time,’ he returned, labouredly light. ‘ Well, 1 don't 
think itis. People tell me I’ve quite woke up Tooting since 
I’ve been here, and I must say l’ve done my best. I must 
lead. 1 mean to say if I’d been a man I should have liked to 
be a great politician or a great general, you know.’ ‘ You 
could be nothing more potent than Mrs. Barchester- 
Bailey.’” 


Mr. Merrick is very successful in communicating to 
his readers the excitement of a crisis. The last chapter 
of Conrad is really thrilling ; and I will venture on ag 
longer extract from When Love Flies out of the Window, 
perhaps the most delightful of his tales, and not the 
less so because it ends happily, while others have as 
tragic a dénouement as Notre Dame and The Mill on 
the Floss. The scene (short enough to be quoted and 
very characteristic) keeps the reader, who, if he is a 
man, is of course in love with Meenie, on the tenter- 
hooks of suspense. 

Lingham, a novelist, has married a charming girl 
whom he rescues from the depths of poverty and 
misery. But soon after marriage the bottom falls out 
of all his ventures, and he is forced, much against his 
will, to let her go on the stage again J invham is 
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pleading with his old friend Parlett, a successful play- 
wright, to get Meenie a part and take her out of the 
chorus. Parlett telephones to the manager : 


‘“When communication with the manager was esta- 
blished at last, Lingham sat attentive on the table. ‘Is 
that you?’ cried Parlett. ... ‘Eh? Yes. I'm talking 
to you.... Yes. I say, my boy, how about Flora? 
Is it cast for Newcastle?’ ‘/s it cast?’ put in 
Lingham, under his breath. ‘No. Well, what do you 
want me to say?’ ‘Say she’s just the woman for it.’ 
‘It’s a great responsibility, growled Parlett; ‘she sings 
Consequential Carrie. He bent to the tube again—‘ I say, 
you've got just the woman in the company—Meenie Weston 
—she’s in the chorus. Eh? Oh, do you think so?’ He 
turned to Lingham, ‘He says she’s too fe/i/e—she 
wouldn’t look it.’ ‘Say she’s very clever,’ said Lingham, 
hurriedly, picturing her eagerness. ‘This is shameful,’ 
muttered Parlett. Then ‘She’s damn clever, my 
boy. Trust to Poppa. I know what I’m talking about. 
What ? Oh, I should think—— What will your wife take ?’ 
‘Heaven knows,’ said Lingham. ‘What is it worth ?’ 
‘This woman gets seven pounds a week. Say four pounds 
ten.’ ‘Call it five,’ said Lingham. ‘Five pounds,’ continued 
Parlett through the telephone. ‘She'll be cheap at the 
money. What? Well, you wouldn't get anyone else for 
that. What? Yes, she’s a find. Right you are. What 
was the house last night?’ He chuckled. ‘Good-bye.’ 
And this was how Meenie obtained her first part. 


It will be gathered from this extract that Mr. 
Merrick thoroughly understands managers and dramatic 
authors. In most of his novels the stage is prominent, 
and he is a thorough master of that fascinating topic, 
the life of players, their early struggles, their jealousies, 
and their generosities. He is the novelist of the stage, 
and no writer has depicted with more sympathetic 
fidelity the trials and ambitions of the young aspirant to 
success in the dramatic and literary professions. A 
polished style is lightened and pointed by a delicate 
vein of irony. The scene in the lending library in the 
beginning of Conrad is a good example of Mr. Merrick 
as a kindly satirist, and so is that in which Conrad 
keeps his countenance when he tells his cousin, who is 
complaining of a lack of literature, that he has nearly 
all the modern poets, and she replies, ‘‘Oh! thanks ; 
but I would rather have something to read.” 

Mr. Merrick is very successful in conveying in a 
chapter the atmosphere of a household. He has grasped 
the fact that the child generally gives the keynote. 
I would select as two good examples the terrible family 
by which Violet is driven into the arms of Mr. Moses 
in Ttole¢ Moses, that admirable study of Jewish middle- 
class life in Maida Vale; and Mr. and Mrs. Walford’s 
household circle in Cynthia, a very remarkable book as 
depicting what novelists rarely attempt, the develop- 
men? of character. Mr. Merrick has given many 
very successful ‘‘ character” parts, but here 
by a very subtile piece of psychological analysis he 
traces the development of a shallow and ignorant girl 
into a really charming —indeed, an adorable woman. 

Helen Cleeve, in 7he World/ings, is almost worthy 
to rank with Mr. Merrick’s most perfect female cha- 
racters, Blanche Ellerton, Mary Brettan, and Cynthia. 
My favourite male characters are Lingham and Conrad. 
But Dr. Kincaid, in the 7he Man Who Was Good, is 
powerfully conceived, and Tony, in the same tale, is 
drawn with unmerciful fidelity to the traits of a hideous, 
but prevalent, type. 

I feel I have said hardly anything when I think of 
all I could say ; but I fear I have already transcended 
the limits of a causeric. Few are more omnivorous of 
fiction than I have always been ; but I have reached an 
age, alas! when the pabu/um of my imagination must 
be of good quality and well cooked. I cannot relish 
the tough viands which satisfied my healthy appetite 


thirty and even twenty years ago. I want now good 
food and good cookery, and when I find it I like to 
proclaim my luck to others who may not have been so 
fortunate. 

Ropert Y. TYRRELL, 





THE HISTORIAN’S WORSHIP OF SUCCESS. 


HE many articles upon Mommsen in the reviews this 
month praise him rather as a scholar than as 
a historian, There is a general agreement that 
his history displays more learning and vigour than 
judgment. He was a partisan, as most great 
historians have ‘been, but he was not a generous 
one. No high principle directed his praise or his blame. 
He was a fanatic, not for any cause that Czsar represente, 
but for Caesar himself. He derided Cicero and Pompey 
not because they professed a mischievous creed, but be- 
cause they opposed Cesar. Cesar's triumph appeared to 
him an end in itself and the culmination of Roman his- 
tory, as if the Samnite and Punic wars were only fought 
that he might have the world for his stage. Nor was it the 
character of the man, that strange compound of gambler 
and statesman, of rake and reformer, of kind heart and 
cruel will, that tempted him away from his proper task to 
expound it. His Cesar is not the brilliant human puzzle 
he really was, but an impossible “hero of the nations,” the 
chosen instrument of God to accomplish those world ten- 
dencies of which he had a miraculous foresight. He is the 
incarnation of success, and it was his success that dazzled 
Mommsen. But the worship of success was not peculiar to 
him. It is the mark of a whole school of modern his- 
torians and so agreeable to the modern mind that history 
has been transformed to suit it. It was once supposed that 
the scientific conception of history, as a matter of cause 
and effect in which circumstances play a greater part than 
men, would dispeople it of its heroes. It has merely 
changed them. ‘The hero is now the man who turns cir- 
cumstances to suit his own ends and rides to power upon 
the tide of things, while he who is overwhelmed in a 
heroic attempt to stem it is called a fool for his pains. 
Grote admired Demosthenes because he wished to preserve 
the freedom of his own city State. The modern historian 
considers he must have been a fool not to see that city 
States were obsolete and that Philip and Alexander were 
to be the Greek agents of the expansion of Hellenism. It 
is not inquired whether that expansion did any good to 
Greece or the world or why city States were obsolete. 
They were crushed by Philip and Alexander, and that is 
enough. In the same way, if the Powers of modern 
Europe were conquered by two Czars of genius, against 
whom they had not the foresight to combine, one can 
imagine the historian of the future pouring contempt upon 
the few statesmen who were wise enough to foresee the 
danger antl were crushed in opposing it. It is an odd state 
of mind, and the case of Philip and Alexander is the best 
that can be chosen to illustrate it. They conquered Greece 
and half the world between them because they were a father 
and son of supreme genius ruling a race perfectly fitted for 
war. Such a succession of genius was a sport of nature that 
no one even in our state of knowledge could possibly fore- 
see. But for it the liberties of the Greek republics need 
never have been threatened by Macedon. They might 
have accomplished some kind of free federation and have 
taught the world yet more of the arts of government. Why 
should we assume that they were worn out because they 
were no match for a great conqueror succeeded by the 
greatest the world has ever seen? Yet we do assume it, and 
sing hymns of praise to Alexander, as if he must have had 
a divine mission to overrun the world. We might as well 
sing hymns of praise to Attila or the Colorado beetle. 

We are against all romance in history now. Romance 
is unreal, and we will worship only realities, the greatest of 
which is success. That may dazzle the historian into any ex- 
travagances of praise without his being called a romancer. 
But generous pity for a noble failure is dangerous to truth, 
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We must see things as they are, and must admire no one 
who has proved by failure that he did not see them so. This 
spirit, if we carry it beyond history into our estimation of 
men and women as we see them about us, will make a dull 
and hard spectacle of life. We shall see no longer the dark 
and shining tragedy, but only the bare machinery of things. 
The tragedy of art is the expression of a sense of the 
tragedy of life. It is the tribute the deeper imagination of 
man pays to noble failure. If we lose that sense altogether, 
as we seem to be losing it in history, Lear will seem to us 
only a doatard, Hamlet a weakling, and Othello a blind fool. 
The greatest poetry of the past was often offered as a 
recompense to defeat : ‘ 
*“Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done.” 


If we are to think all defeat contemptible, our poetry 
will lose that solemn note, and we shall have to make what 
poetry we can out of the glorification of success. It will be 
difficult, for even Shakespeare’s imagination was not fired 
by Augustus, and his Julius was inclined to rant and only 
inspired him to great verse after he was murdered. 

The older historians had perhaps too quick a sense of 
the tragedy of history : 

*Victrix Causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 
‘That is the spirit in which Plutarch wrote, and the end of 
Cato mastered the imagination of historians long before 
Addison made a tragedy of it. Now it thrills us as little 
as Addison’s play. Cato is the fool of the Roman comedy, 
who spoke the epilogue to the Republic. Julian the Apos- 
tate is nothing but an “ unpractical romanticist,” Julian 
who inspired the impassive Gibbon to the most artful and 
stately tribute ever paid to a hero’s memory. So far, indeed, 
have our admirations changed that a German historian 
has thought fit to sneer at Marcus Aurelius  Septimius 
Severus, no doubt, understood facts better when he saw 
that the world was to be reformed not by the virtues of its 
rulers but by the initiation of an Oriental despotism. It is 
not only the French now who worship Napoleon. He was 
“a force,” and if only a force is big enough it seems to 
us to make its own morality. Carlyle began this worship 
of “force” and “ reality” that has now become the vet 
more ignoble worship of success. But he still felt the 
tragedy of life, for he had an intense though narrow 
interest in character. His hero must be strong and free 
from cant. He could not stomach Napoleon because he 
was) half a charlatan and deceived himself. | Napoleon 
made a romance of his crimes. Frederick the Great did not. 
So even his crimes seemed admirable to Carlyle, who, by 
an odd inconsistency, made a romance out of them him- 
self, proclaiming all the while his passion for reality. 
There was a strange modern weakness in his worship of 
the strong man. He had the shuddering desire for des- 
potism that a hysterical woman has to be carried off by 
a “ magnificent, blonde monster.” The weakness is com- 
mon now, and in our disgust of old sentimentalities we too 
romanticise about the strong men of history like hysterical 
women. We admire our monsters, not for their blonde 
magnificence, but for their business qualities, their effi- 
ciency. We cry out for realities, like Carlyle, and, in the act 
of doing so, pervert them into a sordid romance of our own. 
Bismarck is our hero, and the transformation of Prussia 
into a conquering machine the most glorious achieve- 
ment of history. We have nothing but contempt for 
Napoleon ITI., not because he was a usurper, but because 
he failed to make a conquering machine of France. The 
Franco-Prussian war was, indeed, so great a shock 
that it gave the mind of the world a_ kind of 
twist, so that the objects of government and of national 
existence are not the same for us as they were for our 
fathers. What use is it for a nation to excel in all the 
arts and sciences, to be illustrious and free, if it is still 
always liable to be overwhelmed by a conquering machine ? 
Paris was the wonder of the world, but the Germans took 
Paris. Their victories were realities, so glaring that we 
read all past history in the light of them. They have in- 
fluenced our thought more than all German philosophy. 
But we forget that the curtain of history did not fall upon 
them. France was not destroyed by Sedan, nor was Ger- 


many established in bliss. France, indeed, seems now to 
most people a pleasanter land to live in than Germany, and 
that, after all, is not a bad test of success, if success means 
anything besides moments of spectacular triumph. The 
worship of success keeps our attention fixed on such 
moments, so that we care not what sacrifices were made 
for them for what evils they may produce. Wordsworth 
said : 
“ That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 

He might have said that it is a foolish and romantic thing 
also. A. C. Brock. 





GALDOS AS DRAMATIST. 


Mariucua. A Comedy in Five Acts by B. Pérez Galdés. Pro- 
duced at the Teatro Eldorado at Barcelona on July 16, 1903. 
Madrid. 

Ir Seftor Pérez Galdés were not a very prolific writer we 

might be tempted to regret that so great a novelist should 

spend any of his strength in writing plays. Many of his 
peculiar and magnificent gifts do not find scope in the 
drama. ‘The gradual unfolding of character by the descrip- 
tion of moods and conditions of mind and body; the 
presentation of environment by a series of detailed pic- 
tures; the rapid illumination of the inner as well as the 
outer life of hundreds of human beings—these are arts in 
which Galdés has, perhaps, no living equal, and for which 
the novel alone offers him the proper field. He has, 

Lowever, other characteristics which distinguish his drama 

as much as his fiction. Such are his profound interest in 

the mystic temperament, his sympathy with all who are 
poor and sick and humble, and his hatred of every kind 
of tyranny and sham. 

It is this last feeling which is the motive of 
“Mariucha.” Like Sudermann’s “Die Ehre,’ it is 
a contrast between true and false notions of honour. 
It is also a protest against “feudalism” in its worst 
sense. The word itself is used several times in the 
course of the play to denote the union of birth and tradi- 
tion with wealth to gain power over the land and to 
oppress, instead of helping, the struggling people. Seiior 
Galdés has made his name widely known as the opponent 
of ecclesiastical tyranny. In Spain he is credited with 
Socialist tendencies. His hatred of corrupt officialdom 
appears in his description of the great family of Pez in 
“La Desheredada,” and in many other places. In the 
portrait of Don Pedro de Belmonte in “ Nazarin” he 
throws a light on the autocratic power still possessed by 
the local landowner in Spain and on the abuses to which 
it is liable. In “Mariucha” he once more sounds a 
fighting note. 

There can be no doubt about the moral. The hero 
sets it forth at intervals with a fulness which makes us 
inclined to accuse him of preaching. The heroine works 
it out, without so much talk, and is altogether very attrac- 
tive, full of simplicity and youthfulness, and yet with plenty 
of common sense. ‘The other characters are sketched with 
a sure hand, and if at times we miss the subtle psychology 
of the “ Novelas Contemporaneas,” it is perhaps because 
Sefior Galdés has been at pains to make the issues clear, 
to keep our sympathies entirely on the side of freedom, 
and to let the slaves of convention appear as conventional 
as they possibly can. 

The story is as follows: The Marquis of Alto-Rey and 
his family, having ruined themselves by extravagance, are 
forced to leave Madrid and to live in the little town of 
Agramante, in a few rooms of their ancestral palace. The 
Marquis struggles to keep off his creditors by shifts 
and promises, and writes begging letters. His wife puts 
her trust in superstitious devotion and hands over the 
little money they have left, or which comes to them from 
relations, to the curate, to be spent on the Virgin, from 
whom she hopes for repayment in kind. Cesareo, the 
eldest son, thinks only of retrieving the fortunes of the 
family by political intrigues and a wealthy marriage. The 
daughter, Maria, or Mariucha, is the only one of them 
who hates these meannesses more than poverty itself and 
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has in her a dormant faculty for honest work. ‘This faculty is 
awakened by one of their poor neighbours in the big house, 
the coal-heaver Leon. In a finely conceived scene he 
reveals to her that he is really Antonio San Felices, the 
son of a noble family, who has first ruined himself by a 
pleasure-seeking life and then made atonement and re- 
built his character during long years of hardship and toil. 
His story, followed by his intentionally harsh refusal to 
give her money for her father, furnish the stimulus she 
needs to start her in work on her own account. An accident 
gives her the means of making a little money to begin 
with, and she is helped, not only by Leon (who, of course, 
is in love with her), but by the young priest, Don Rafael. 
He secretly hands her back the money given him by her 
mother for ecclesiastical purposes. He believes that 
charity begins at home, and that the Virgin will be better 
pleased that the money should be spent by Maria in re- 
trieving her family’s credit than that it should be lavished 
on the adornment of a statue. Don Rafael is a charmingly 
drawn character; his simple kindness, his keen sense of 
humour, his independence and indifference to worldly con- 
siderations make him a pleasant contrast to the crowd 
of self-interested, snobbish people who surround the fallen 
family, trying to gain something from their misfortunes, 
venerating their rank, and despising their poverty. 

All these sycophants are filled with awe and rejoicing 
by the news that the Marquis’s son, Cesareo, has succeeded 
in capturing Teodolinda, an elderly South American 
widow of surpassing vulgarity and enormous wealth. 
Teodolinda has already bought so much property in the 
neighbourhood that her husband will be practically lo-d 
of the district, the local authorities are ready to kiss his 
feet, and a grateful Government immediately bestows on 
him the title of Duke. The Marquis and his wife are in 
ecstasy, and revel in the applause of the town, without in 
the least realising its low motives. ‘They order Maria to 
give up the trade by which she has been supporting them 
and to return with them to Madrid. Maria is divided 
between her love for her parents and her disgust at the 
way in which they have won back their position. She 
refuses to live under the protection of ‘Teodolinda, and 
announces her intention of marrying Leon, alias Antonio 
San Felices. Her family, and especially her brother, are 
furious. They regard her lover as having disgraced him- 
self not so much by his youthful offences as by the honest 
work he has done since. The idea that the daughter of 
the Alto-Reys, the sister of a Duke, intends to marry a 
coal-heaver is insupportable. They cannot believe 
that she will not submit, and when she © stands 
firm against insults and entreaties they threaten her with 
all the resources of tyrannical power. Leon shall suffer 
the legal penalty for his youthful misdemeanours, Don 
Rafael (who supports him) shall feel the anger of his 
bishop, Maria shall be abandoned by her family and con- 
sidered as dead. Such are Cesareo’s threats. Leon, Maria, 
and Rafael do not doubt his power of carrying them out, 
but they defy him serenely, and his real helplessness 
against those who do not fear him is brought out in the 
impressive interview between him and Leon. He goes off 
breathing vengeance, taking his obedient parents with him, 
and Don Rafael prepares to marry the young couple. The 
courage of the priest is the most admirable, as he realises 
the situation more keenly than the other two and is not 
sustained by a lover's passion. Maria is cut to the heart 
by the parting with her parents, but is ready to respond 
gallantly to the consolations of Leon. 

“Maria (in great distress): They are weeping for me as 

for one who is dead! 

‘**Leon: It is they who are dead, dear Life. cm 

They weep, but they go their way; they forsake their purest 
affections for vain shows. . . . They are the past 
generation which has lived and is now departing. 

“Maria: How sad to bid farewell to those who are going 

away for ever!” 
Leon comforts her by bidding her think of the present and 
future with all their labours and hopes, and to forget the 
sorrow and shame of the past. His brave and cheerful 
words might almost be addressed to young Spain. 


A VISION OF LONDON. 


Lire AND Lasour IN Lonvon. Final Vol. By Charles Booth. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 5s. 


Mr. Boorn’s final volume, completing the great work of a 
lifetime, throws the reader back upon a general survey of 
the problem which this patient worker has attempted to esti- 
mate. What is the vision of London as seen“ in a moment 
of time,” either in the sudden reckoning here and now of 
the experience and desires of an aggregate of five millions, 
or in the development of dynamic forces pregnant with 
change, good or ill, for the future? London as a vision of 
“things seen” in all its rude energy and astonishing com- 
plex life; the pleasure-seekers and those who dwell in the 
sunlight ; the vast populations of obscure toil; the 40,000 
homeless who nightly prowl through its streets; the old 
end the broken shut in behind the high walls of 
institutions ; immigrants with high hope pouring in from 
the deserted fields; children growing up to a strange, 
twilight existence in crowded streets, cut off from 
the world of growing things; individuals changing as the 
old drop out silently and the young throw themselves with 
ardour into the struggle, inspired by great dreams ; the per- 
petual tragi-comedy of the life of the average man and 
woman, not wholly happy, not wholly miserable, for the 
most part under the light of afternoon, cloudy with occa- 
sional gleams of sunshine—this is London, the heart of the 
Empire, as it passes from its obscure beginnings in the 
vanished life of old time to the consummation of its abid- 
ing destinies. 

This vision in its fulness no man has given us. It is 
doubtful if any man will be adequate to the task. When 
“London” is but the name of a gigantic ruin, the wonder 
of the nations of the future, there will be no literature to 
which explorers will turn revealing in its fulness the ener- 
getic, disordered life of the London of the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. Mr. Booth certainly, in these 
eighteen volumes, has come nearer to it tham any living 
man. He has given us tables of statistics of the estimation 
of wages and labour and maps of variety of colour. It is 
no discredit to him to assert that the apprehension of the 
whole is often lost in the labyrinth of the parts; that his 
investigators, summarising street by street or trade by trade, 
rarely rise to a survey of spiritual horizons, adequate to 
the vision of the great city seen from the dome of St. 
Paul’s on an autumn day, or the contemplation from the 
hills of the north and the south of the most astonishing 
spectacle that this world has ever seen. 

The larger insight and summary, however, is found 
more in these chapters of this last volume than in all the 
preceding estimates. Here the author turns from his de- 
tailed account to discuss some of the general changes of 
the life of the City ; the characteristics of the new genera- 
tion growing up to an existence which man has never before 
known ; the influence of the street om the children; the 
breaking up of family life as the home, with all its ideal 
associations, deliquesces into the general, communal 
existence of the model “blocks” or tenement dwelling ; 
the increasing thirst and the increasing sobriety of Lon- 
don; the desolate and terrible problem of overcrowding ; 
the craving for excitement, for cheap pleasure, for gambling ; 
the problem of expanding London, as, like some gigantic 
plasmodium, the City thrusts dull fingers over the neigh- 
bouring fields and marshes. ‘These are some of the sub- 
jects of intense and romantic interest which Mr. Booth 
here discusses. As we should expect from such an exact 
and cautious author, he is not inclined to indulge in any 
rash generalisation. On the ultimate question he refuses 
either to approve or to condemn; either to affirm the 
modern city to be the highest flower of civilisation or, as 
Southey termed it, “the graveyard of humanity.” He will 
net take upon himself the part of a special providence, or 
demand the reversal of these vast and secular changes 
which are hurrying the Aryan races of the world into an 
entirely novel condition of being. On the other hand, in 
the consideration of detail he finds much that is wrong and 
much that could obviously be righted. At the end, with 
the modesty which has distinguished all this great enter- 
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Prise, he advances a_ kind of definite programme 
of reform; a programme which, if carried out, would 
wake the life of London a sweeter and cleaner 
thing for the children of the City in the days to come. 

This programme, which is worthy of the consideration 
of all social reformers, deals specifically with the more 
olvious diseases which are plaguing the life of this city 
organism—overcrowding, drunkenness, prostitution, the 
specific problem of poverty, inefficiency, and the life of 
those who have failed. In the case of these latter his 
scheme of reform has already been issued. The only hope 
of bettering the condition of the poor, he has said, is to 
remove from them the competition of the very poor—those 
who drag on a twilight existence on the interest and charity 
of the rich, or the earnings of casual and sweated employ- 
ment. He would drain these away by labour colonies and 
a reform of the Poor Law; he would check the impetuous 
stream of reckless charity, whose deplorable results he has 
already pointed out in the six volumes on “ Religious 
Activity”; and with the practical abolition of outdoor 
relief he would adopt a universal system of old-age pen- 
sions, commencing at the present with the age limit of 
seventy and the amount at seven shillings per week. ‘The 
humane and drastic treatment of this problem of the unfit 
is one of the first and crying demands of the social reformer. 
Unfortunately, there is no public opinion behind him to 
make his demands effective. The unfit themselves have 
no wish to be reformed or eliminated. The attitude of the 
artisan is largely infected with contempt for his less suc- 
cessful neighbour. Employers of industry are fearful lest 
‘he draining away of “ free labour,” which can always be 
Urawn upon in times of disturbance, should leave them en- 
tirely at the mercy of the organised unions. ‘The great 
political parties are fighting about shams and_ spectres. 
And the great mass of the decent middle-class, with whom 
really rests the government of England, know nothing and 
care nothing of the wild animal life which struggles for sub- 
sistence in the abyss. 

In the case of drunkenness, Mr. Booth takes no ex- 
treme views, though the chapter on this subject is a remark- 
able testimony to the tremendous influence upon poverty of 
this particular English vice. “ The smear of drink is over 
everything” is one statement typical of all. Yet he recog- 
nises the impossibility, and very largely the undesirability, 
of the measures advocated by the extreme temperance re- 
formers. ‘The public-house is a real, and, in many respects, 
a desirable element in the common life of the people. He 
desires reform, but not abolition. The vision of a teetotal 
London is a vision of a nightmare. He believes that 
drunkenness is steadily decreasing as manners become more 
gentle, though he notes one deplorable reaction in the in- 
crease of drunkenness among women. This recognition of 
the place of the reformed public-house in a healthy com- 
munal life does not make him less anxious for immediate 
change in our licensing system, or less indignant at ac- 
quiescence in the present impossible conditions. ‘There 
are thousands too many of licensed premises, a lesson he 
drives home dramatically in a map thickly spotted with the 
black dots which mark their presence. ‘The hours in Lon- 
don are far too long, and the whole system of giving away 
public monopolies to private individuals is a system worthy 
of wonderland. He demands an authority “locally in 
touch with the public opinion of all classes,” and suggests 
“a small committee of the London County Council, with a 
permanent paid secretary, sitting with assessors, who might 
be trained lawyers appointed by the Home Office.” Such 
a committee would immediately essay certain reforms ; 
“ powers of local taxation by means of extra rating of the 
values created by the granting of licenses; placing clubs 
and bars under the same restriction as to hours as the 
public-houses ” ; and deciding in the question of hours how 
“ special needs can be reconciled with an average, all-round 
reduction.” “There will be a demand,” he says, “ from 
those who seek to improve rather than suppress, that the 
revenue obtained from alcohol shall not be so exacting as 
to penalise the supply of such drinks as contain only a 
small amount of it.” And, finally, “ enterprising munici- 
palities will seek powers to enter business themselves.” 


It is in the question of the expansion of London and 
the general relationship of the living population on the one 
hand to the lifeless buildings on the other, that Mr. 
Jooth’s suggestions are most helpful and original. He 
sees everywhere, through the fierce rush into the capital of 
whole populations, that the houses hastily erected for their 
maintenance are entirely inadequate. ‘They are inade- 
quate, not only in actual dimensions, but also in every other 
quality which makes for the illumination of ordinary human 
life. They are badly built and mean, monotonously 
arranged in rows in monotonous streets. Suburbs are piled 
like plasters outside the inner body, completely choking a 
free passage of pure air or easy locomotion from the hot 
city to the life of Nature beyond its boundaries. And this 
terrible process is going on under our very eyes ; while local 
and Imperial rulers gaze at it indifferent or amazed, with 
no attempts to create some better places for the life of the 
ccming generations. The problem of the outlook has 
shifted from the dead, stagnant life of the inner districts, 
which are almost beyond repair, to the active centres of the 
disease in the creation of the meanness and squalor of 
Greater London. He tells stories—known to all familiar 
with the life of the poor—of the pathetic, half-unconscious 
efforts with which these endeavour to escape from the 
horror of the ugliness and dull monotony of the dwellings 
in which they are confined ; of the competition for a house 
with a creeper over its walls or a pretty porch or gable, a 
variation from the cubical boxes which represent the staple 
dwellings of the Imperial race. “ A slightly greater width 
of garden,” says Mr. Booth, “ whether front or back, on the 
sunny side, may make all the difference; a single tree left 
standing can glorify a whole street.” And in the new 
County Council dwellings at Tooting nothing is more note- 
worthy than the way in which these little houses, much 
smaller in dimension for the expended rent than the work 
of the speculative builder around, have attracted a popula- 
tion by the outward appearance of beauty and comfort; a 
little garden in front, easily cultivated; a wide street; an 
occasional tall tree ; and the appearance in the midst of an 
aching desolation of something bearing in some measure 
the characteristics of a home. 

Mr. Booth, therefore, makes specific proposals for some 
orderly development of expanding London. These pro- 
posals, with their aim of drawing people out from the 
central congestion to the outskirts of the City, involve a 
readjustment of the method of local taxation and the shift- 
ing of the unit of assessment from the house to the land. 
Mr. Booth’s strong appeal in the name of overcrowded 
London for such a change is a very welcome assistance to 
the agitation for this land reform, which should be almost 
the first effort of the next reformed Parliament. 

So is concluded the work of eighteen years. The final 
note is of modesty, patience, and hope. “ The dry bones,” 
says the author, “that lie scattered over the long valley 
that we have traversed together lie before my reader.” He 
appeals for the coming of some great soul, “ master of a 
subtler and nobler alchemy than mine,” “ who will make 
these dry bones live so that the streets of our Jerusalem 
may sing for joy.” The last vision of the immeasurable 
city seen by one who has penetrated into the lowest depths 
of its squalor is full of confidence and quietness: faith in 
the inspiration which will one day illuminate its baffled pur- 
poses: the vision of a brighter dawn. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





A RAMBLE IN THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY. 


By THamEs AND CotswoLtp: Sketches of the Country. By 
William Holden Hutton, D.D. London: Archibald Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 


THose fragments of Gloucester, Oxford, Warwick, and 
Berks which form what is generically known as the Cots- 
wold country, are the subject of a pleasant itinerary by Mr. 
Hutton; a slice of England slightly above the normal 
average of attractiveness; a compromise between the lush 
fatness of the true midland country and the more salient 
glories of the West, but exceptionally rich in ancient build- 
ings. The author has apparently wandered about this 
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region throughout a dozen or fifteen long vacations, and his 
dedication to a friend of Pyrranzan proclivities suggests a 
praiseworthy preference for the native charms of Britain 
over those continental playgrounds of which the University 
don has, perhaps, been the most consistent frequenter, 
Mr. Hutton has duly acquired the local enthusiasm of the 
cultured exotic, even to the use of the first person plural 
and the identification with the district implied by it. His 
book, however, I may say at once, is in the main archao- 
logical and antiquarian, dealing chiefly with the old build- 
ings of the country and most of all its fine churches, with 
which the author shows much illuminating intimacy. Oj 
the modern life of this Cotswold land ; its squires, parsons, 
farmers, labourers ; its birds, beasts, and fishes. its sports, 
its humour, there is very little. Some people, not without 
a soul for things rural, might even call the book a trifle 
stodgy. ‘The physical charms of the country, to be sure, are 
insisted upon, and with the somewhat superlative note of the 
local enthusiast for regions that seem to suffer unmerited 
neglect. But the author does not succeed somehow in 
clothing the landscape with any very definite atmosphere. 
His limitations in this difficult art are obvious. In shor, 
he would inspire few I think but antiquarians with that 
wild desire to rush off at once to the Cotswolds, which is, I 
faney, the correct frame of mind on closing a wholly suc- 
cessful book of this kind. 

Amid brick and stone, however, the author is quite in 
his element, and always informing; not very light of touch, 
perhaps, nor yet utilising much sense of humour, an aid 
invaluable in the popular presentation of diry-as-dust lore. 
Thea book concludes with three chapters on the much- 
written-of and = much-visited “Shakespeare country.” 
Nowhere, surely, has the cult of glorified association so 
much influenced scenic estimates as here ? The writer was 
born in Warwickshire, and was brought up to consider it a 
hopeless field for any natal exaltation on this particular 
score, and thinks so still. Since Stratford “ found itself,” 
however, the big elms, the ridge and furrow pastures, and 
tha sluggish streams of Warwickshire have been the sub- 
ject of much eulogistic eloquence. Mr. Hutton uncon- 
sciously reveais this idealism when he tells us that the 
county in question “combines beauties only scattered over 
vther counties,’ to wit, rich flowering hedgerows, fertile 
cormfields, green meadows by river banks, loaded hay- 
carts and withy beds with water-hens. Now, even North- 
amptonshire has all these things, and, indeed, largely con- 
sists of them, like several other counties, without any 
particular claims to scenic distinction; and Northants 
has a village architecture, apart from its pre-eminent 
churches, almost unmatched in England. But then Shakes- 
peare was not a Northamptonshire man! 

The tour starts virtually at Northleach, in the Wind- 
rush Valley, with its fine church and its neighbouring fanes 
of Barrington and Windrush. A small manor house at 
Shelton recalls the youth of Robert Harley. The extinct 
Fettiplaces, long powerful at Swinbrook, are brought to 
life for us, and the greater Lovells of Minster Lovell, with 
its beautiful ruins and familiar legend of the “ mist!toe 
bough.” By the Colne Valley we are then conducted to 
Fairford, with much gossip on churches and manor houses, 
and so to the Upper Thames at Lechlade. 

“ The real interest of the Thames for picturesque and 
literary associations,” says our author, “ begins at Lech- 
lade.” Shelley and Peacock were here together, a visit 
immortalised by each in song. But I cannot believe that 
Peacock is “ well nigh as forgotten” as the drivelling ob- 
scure Laureate Pye whose only merit was that he lived in 
the Cotswolds and made bad verse on them. 

For the late William Morris Mr. Hutton has a great 
admiration, quoting him freely and lingering fondly in 
the peaceful old manor house of Kelmscott, where Morris 
and Rossetti lived together for some years. the former's 
widow still abiding there. “An old yeoman's dwelling, a 
perfect picture; perhaps there is not another such house 
in England.” ‘Then comes Farringdon and wind-smitten, 
dead-alive, picturesque Highworth, iv Wiltshire, but not 
of it. We touch Wilts again at Malmesbury, which reveals 


its famous chronicler, William, its Aubrey, its abbey, its 
market-cross, together with a remote ancestor of Mr. 
Walter Long, who had the distinction of being the first 
pipe smoker in all that county. ‘Two chapters are de 
voted to Burford, which beautiful old town is thoroughly 
exploited, architecturally and historically. Even its racing 
glories, with those of the famous Bibury course, are not 
overlooked. We are reminded, too, of the great woollen 
trade which flourished throughout the district in the 
fifteenth century and developed the Cotswold sheep 
which, like others of the “ Longwools,” seems such 
a painful reminder of quite recent times, when 
the fleece was a serious asset to the farmer. Modern 
Cheltenham is dismissed with contumely, Cirencester and 
its church treated with due respect, the latter in the 
knowledgab'e fashion that distinguishes the author's treat- 
ments of churches throughout. It is a pity that Sudely 
is passed over with only a bare allusion to “two Queens,” 
when that unique and gruesome, but too true tale anent 
Katherine Parr's corpse, lay ready to hand. And, by the 
way, Cirencester is pronounced “Ciceter” by all gentle- 
folk in its district, many will be glad to know, just as 
Shroosbury would put a man outside the pale in Shrop- 
shire. 

The book being a collection of fugitive sketches, we 
wander about rather confusedly; a circumstance that 
would have been modified by a marked itinerary upon the 
map, crammed as it is with small printed irrelevant names, 
which would not appear in the index had the author 
not been bold enough to dispense with one—a venturesome 
proceeding nowadays in a gossipy itinerary ! 

As I have hinted, a reader knowing nothing of this 
country might, on closing the book, be still a little vague 
as to its general aspect. Let the author then summarise it : 
“ Rolling plains, often wolds or almost moors, swift, shallow 
strcams, bare uplands, and wooded valleys, with houses of 
the restful, grey stone of the country.” 

Of its old buildings, however, the reader will have 
learnt a great deal in pleasant fashion, and will most 
assuredly have been charmed by the hundred or more de- 
lightful and suggestive sketches, mainly architectural, by 
whom I know not. It only remains to be said that the 
“turn-out ” of the book is everything that could be desired. 





WILD LIFE AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 


WiLp Narvure’s Ways. With 200 Iliustrations from Vhoto- 

graphs. By R. Kearton. London: Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Bikp Lire 1N WiLD WatEs. By J. A. Walpole-Bond. With 
Photographs by O. G. Pike. London: Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

NATURE’S RIDDLES; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE Beasts. By Hl. W. 
Shepheard-Waiwyn. With over 100 Illustrations. London: 
Cassell. 6s. 

Just now, when illustrations from photographs are in 

favour, we must put up with books printed on paper heavily 

charged with clay. So heavy are they made that an or- 
dinary-sized octavo of 300 pages cannot be held five 
minutes without fatigue to the hand; and so highly glazed 
is the surface that the reader is obliged to move his book 
about in order to see the letters. The play of light on the 
shining polished page confounds the vision and produces 
headache. If we cannot do without reproductions of pho- 
tographs we hope that it will be found possible to print 
them on proper paper, or that the plan of rolling the page 
or portion of the page on which the photograph is printed 
will be adopted. A still better plan would be to do away 
with text illustrations. There would be fewer pictures, 

Lut they would be better since only the best would be se- 

lected. Who would not prefer to possess a book with a 

score or thirty good pictures to one with upwards of a 

hundred, mostly bad or indifferent? An incidental result 

of such a plan would be that fewer absolutely worthless 
books would be issued. It would be necessary for the 
writer to tell us something better than that on a certain 
morning in April he went out into his garden, and by the 
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exercise of great ingenuity, succeeded in getting a photo- 
graph of a tom-tit with a feather in its beak. 

Of the three books before us, Mr. Kearton’s Wild 
Nature's Ways, with 200 illustrations, is decidedly the best. 
Some of the photographs are excellent, the best being 
those of birds sitting or standing over their eggs; the pee- 
wits, ring-ouzel, ringed plover, gannet, yellow wagtail, 
lesser whitethroat, and bearded tit are examples. But 
the gem is the frontispiece, a photogravure, we imagine, 
showing two large butterflies on a flower, their broad wings 
embossed with dew-drops. If this beautiful picture, also 
the roosting thrush, taken by flashlight, and various others 
to the number of about thirty, had been kept and all the 
rest thrown out, the book would have been a better one 
—as a picture book we mean. As to what the author 
has to tell us, that appears to be a matter of less considera- 
tion. ‘Two or three observations interesting to the or- 
nithologist we have found, but Mr. Kearton’s chief concern 
is to describe his many inventions, his patience, physical 
endurance, and wonderful cleverness in circumventing the 
creatures. He fears, he tells us, that he has not hitherto 
said enough on this point, that the world has not yet 
fully realised at what cost to him these photographs have 
been obtained. Surely it is for his own pleasure that he 
conceals himself within a stuffed ox to take a skylark’s 
portrait; or holds his camera in one hand and a loaded 
pistol in the other to protect himself from a mad bull; 
or stands waist-deep in ice-cold water for several hours in 
order to get a snapshot at a dabchick? Had he told us 
that he had chased a sparrow-hawk on a flying-machine 
of his own invention, or had succeeded in balancing an 
eel on his nose, we should have admired him certainly ; 
but what we look for here is something about wild nature’s 
ways—not the photographer’s. 

In Bird Life in Wild Wales we have Mr. Walpole- 
Bond’s journals, written in a boyish manner, during his 
bird’s-nesting rambles in the Principality. ‘The numerous 
photographs of nests and eggs are moderately good. ‘The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the author himself—a_nice- 
looking young man. 

Nature's Riddics deals in a jocular manner with the 
subject of protective colouring, and other devices by means 
of which animals escape their enemies. A brief extract 
from the introduction will best serve to indicate the ob- 
ject of the work, as well as the style in which it is written: 

‘“‘Nature never makes a mistake; often she may appear 

to do so, and anyone will admit that such an atrocity as 

a three-legged chicken, or a calf with two heads, makes 

the case look very strong against her. But even such an 

apparent freak has a definite cause. Nature knows 
why she did it, and because we poor ignorant mortals are 
too stupid to unravel the complexity of her designs we 
put it down to a mistake. . . . A chick with three legs 
is simply one of Nature’s riddles. It is her way of asking, 

‘Why has this chicken got three legs?’ The ‘lords of 

creation,’ as we are pleased to term ourselves, need 

an infinite amount and variety of entertainment, and when 

Nature does her best to amuse us, we ‘turn and rend’ her 

and accuse her of making a mistake.” 

For those who like this sort of stuff there are close 
on 300 pages of it, illustrated with 130 photographs “ taken 
specially by the author.” 





MR. MORLEY ROBERTS AS ARTIST. 
By Morley Roberts. London: Eveleigh 
Nash. 1903. 6s. 


RacuEL MARR. 


Rachel Marr \eaves us wondering as to what is the form ot 
literature Mr. Morley Roberts’s talent can find its best 
expression in. Scarcely the form of the short story, cer- 
tainly not the form of a tragic modern novel. In Rachel 
Marr the characters play out a kind of Aéschylean drama 
on the stage of a modern Cornish fishing village. We do 
not deny that a good soil for tragedy is found among the 
fanatical, fiercely passionate, and sombre-minded folk 
Mr. Morley Roberts has essayed to paint, but the sole 
eharacter that seems to us true to type and unexaggerated 
ta the book is his grimly fanatical blacksmith, old Jose, 
in whose deep brooding heart is bred a murderous, fana- 


tical hatred of his daughter’s seducer, John Perran, the 
laughing, joyous lover of every woman’s beauty. What 
are we to make of John’s maniacal passion for Rachel ; 
or of his brother Anthony’s puritanical  self-repression 
till his “ bursting heart is hot fire” ; or of the mother, Mary 
Marr, the “dead-living creature of revolt, and prayer 
and anguish,” ever in “a passion of pain of the dead 
past” ; or of Rachel herself, the pagan heroine of eighteen, 
ali pure, flaming desire for Anthony, and for motherhood ? 
All these characters soon become so symbolically over- 
emphasised, so purely personifications of elemental feeling, 
that they cease to be living men and women, and their 
figures grow too large for the stage to hold them. And 
the more the author schemes to make his scenes real by 
visualising for us the Cornish coast and by introducing 
Cornish villagers the more his Aschylean characters are 
seen to be wrong in the drawing, to be out of scale in a 
novel of modern life, and to be, in short, figures appro- 
priate to the poetic drama. Was it not George Meredith 
who once said that the poetic novel was a thing of the 
past, that it could not now be a living form of art? In 
any case, Richard Jefferies, in Ze Dewy Morn, came 
much nearer to success with his heroine, Felise, than Mr. 
Morley Roberts has come with his heroine, Rachel Mair. 
Jefferies was content to paint Felise objectively as a 
strong, sensuous, nobly passionate girl, the feminine in- 
carnation of awakening passion; but Mr. Morley Roberts 
fills his heroine with a mystic, universal rapture in all 
Nature, a yearning for all creation, a mystical joy in re- 
nunciation (see page 143), which, however beautiful, 
leaves us asking, What has become of the girl of eighteen ? 
A careful reading of Rachel Marr convinces us that Mr. 
Morley Roberts is something of a poet and a good deal of 
a philosopher, and that, hampered by the delicate tech- 
nique that the modern novel demands from every  scru- 
pulous artist, he cannot express himself adequately till he 
finds another medium. What ought that medium to be ? 
Speaking somewhat at a venture, we suggest that he 
would do well either to take the loose, fluid form of 
personal narrative that Borrow used so effectively in his 
realistic romances, a form in which much of De (Quincey’s 
finest imaginative work is also cast, or else he should 
select a period and background with which his poetical 
imagination can play as freely as Charles Reade’s imagina- 
tion played in 7'he Cloister and the Hearth. Probably 
the form of fictitious autobiography of modern life would 
yield the happiest results, for an author can raise or drop 
or change the scene at his pleasure; he can be sharply 
realistic in one chapter and full of subjective dreams in 
the next. Moreover, he can comment at his pleasure, 
and philosophise on men and Nature as he goes. His 
narrative can be rich in objective descriptions, while re- 
maining wholly subjective in mood. The hero’s personality 
supplies the one main taread of continuity necessary. Every 
artist who has used this form, whether it be Mark Ruther- 
ford or Herman Melville, W. H. Hudson or George 
Borrow, has moulded it flexibly to convey to us a cun- 
ning illusion of life, while emphasising in it his own attitude 
and temperament. The form is inexhaustible, and it has 
this great advantage over the novel proper—that it does 
not lead the artist to go beyond his natural power of pene 
tration. In Rachel Marr, for example, it is obvious that 
the author has not the power to get inside the minds of 
half of the people he brings on to the scene. They neither 
think nor talk nor act naturally. And so there is very little 
of life’s elusiveness in the book. The modern novel, in 
fact, is the most difficult, the most exacting form of 
literary art yet invented. Everything must be in scale, 
everything must be natural, living, and inevitable, and the 
artist, while setting dozens of human figures before us, 
each bringing with him his proper mental atmosphere, 
must harmonise hundreds of effects into a beautiful whole, 
and show us their true relation to his main scheme. But 
in the fictitious autobiographical narrative, all life can be 
shown us boldly through the medium of a single tempera- 
ment, and all the adjustments of the point of view neces- 
sary can be as simply convincing as is the point of view 
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of Robinson Crusoe. We are convinced that Mr. Morley 
Roberts has a great deal more to tell us that requires merely 
a free and fluid form for its expression. The form we 
advocate here stretches between poles as wide apart as 
Whitman’s Specimen Days—that incomparable book—and 
The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. In The Western 
Avernus Mr. Morley Roberts has already presented us 
with vivid chapters of his early wanderings, cast in auto- 
bigraphical form. But we are not pleading here for the 
cause of narrative of literal fact, for the artist has too 
little play when transcribing literally his experiences. We 
are pleading here for a literary form analogous to that of 
that remarkable book, The Purple Land. And how many 
hundreds of good writers have not perished for lack of 
creating each his own: irregular, characteristic, and con- 
vincing form! 
EDWARD GARNETT. 





A WOMAN’S ALTAR. 


3y Edith Wharton. London: Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d. 

SELF-SACRIFICE, as among the most vital and deeply-rooted 
instinets of human nature, has been in varying phases the 
theme of nearly every novel dealing with the psychological 
crises of life. It is one of the oldest stories in the world, 
and it is one that makes the widest and most direct appeal. 
In this respect the problem which Miss Edith Wharton sets 
before us in Sanctuary is not new, but it is new in the 
manner of its presentation. In Kate Orme, the central 
figure of her story, we see a girl who, born and bred in 
the sheltered paths, passing her days in the dream-world of 
an ignorant happiness, is brought suddenly face to face 
with the actualities of life in their ugliest form. The shock 
which destroys violently and for ever her illusion of the 
man she loves rouses her to a realisation of her own re- 
sponsibility, finds for her her moral footing and her life’s 
work. The old love is killed. In Denis Peyton she sees for 
the first time the real man, stripped naked of the glamour 
which her idealisation had woven about him ; but out of the 
ashes rises a newer, wider love, selfless and tolerant, the 
eternal protective instinct of womanhood. ‘There comes to 
her the clearer vision, the larger hope. She cannot save 
him, but she can save the future generation, and under the 
sway of the illuminating messages she dedicates herself to 
its fulfilment. Here really the story begins, and it is the 
story of a supreme courage and an unfailing sacrifice. After 
the lapse of years we see Kate again, her girlhood left be- 
hind, the mother fighting for her son’s soul, alike against 
the temptations of his opening career, his own inherited 
weakness, and the deteriorative influence of the shallow 
worldly girl who plays a skilfully-drawn part in this drama 
of human lives. Denis is dead, but something of his moral 
irresponsibility, his fatal obstinacy and selfishness, lives 
in-his son, and we see the old battle played out again, this 
t'me to a finish. The mother’s love wins; she saves him 
to his better self, and in his final acknowledgment of her 
victory is the keynote of the book : 


SANCTUARY. 


**T’m an abysmally weak fool, you know,’ he ended; ‘Im 
not worth the fight you’ve put up for me. But I want you 
to know that it’s your doing—that if you had let go an instant 
I should have gone under—and that if I'd gone under I 
should never have come up again alive.’” 


And this is in a sense the feeling with which the reader 
is left—the question as to whether the sacrifice has after all 
been its own justification. The author leaves us with a 
doubt. Kate is magnificently drawn. She is consistent 
thici ghout, in her fine strength of purpose, her protective 
love whch, sacrificing all things ruthlessly to the one end, 
makes even for selfishness in its dealing with the woman her 
son loves and the man who is his friend, and who’s final gift 
of friendship is his pitfall. No less admirable in their way 
are the sketches of Denis’s mother, the exact opposite of 
Kate in every respect, whose creed is the wh'ening of 
serial seyulchres ; Denis himself, and the son in whem in- 
herited moral instability is at war with the finer instincts 


of his upbringing. If Miss Wharton has a fault it is over- 
cleverness ; her skill occasionally defeats its own ends, 
causing her to sacrifice reality to effect. But her book 
should hold notable rank among the fiction of the present 
year. 





FICTION. 


Translated by Jessie Brock- 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


Jerusalem. By Selma Largel6f. 


ner. 
Tose who read the charming collection of Selma 
Lagerlif’s short stories, From a Swedish Homestéad, were 
struck by the fantastic charm of her genius, its simplicity 
and sincerity. All these qualities are present in her re- 
markable novel, Jerusalem, in which she also shows that 
her gifts, so far from losing in charm and impressiveness 
when displayed on a larger canvas, seem only now to appear 
in the full strength of their beauty. It is difficult to give 
briefly an idea of this long, eventful book, so full of yaried 
scenes, so insistent in its searching after truth, and, above 
all, so nice in its efforts to balance the worldliness and other- 
worldliness of its characters. It is, in its main theme, the 
study of a substantial peasant family, the Ingmars, whose 
representative always came to be the leading man in the 
village where he lived, who always prospered in the end, 
because “they never rested till they had become recon- 
ciled with God.” It is in the description of how the 
Ingmars—sinning often, pulled this way and that by ambi- 
tion, the desires of the flesh and the other temptations that 
man is heir to—sought, with the sincerity of the unsophisti- 
cated, with the great wisdom of those who have never lost 
the desire of striving to do the best, to be reconciled with 
God, that the book reaches its highest achievement, per- 
haps as high an achievement as a novel can reach. Side 
by side with the Ingmars’ struggle and its ideal are shown 
other struggles and their attempted solutions. The 
most interesting of these, one which gives reality to the 
symbolical title of the book, is the formation of a kind of 
Tolstoyan brotherhood which emigrates to Jerusalem. The 
whole experiment is beautifully and sympathetically de- 
scribed, and we are almost left in doubt whether its failure 
to attract the * great Ingmar” of the day was its fault or 
his own. We have no space to dwell on the incidental 
beauties of this book, which are many, and must content 
ourselves with saying, in conclusion, that it is a most im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the vigorous and 
living literature of Scandinavia. 





With The Mettle of the Pasture (London: Macmillan, 
6s.) Mr. James Lane Allen leaves behind altogether the 
picturesque Kentucky pastoral with which he made his 
name, and treats us to a problem novel of a more pro- 
nounced type even than 7'he Zncreasing Purpose. \t seems 
to be an effort to find the American ideal. “ What is the 
mettle of the American ?” asks the old Judge who acts the 
part of chorus, or interpreter, in Mr. Allen’s novel. “ He 
has had new ideas, but has he developed a new virtue or 
carried any old virtue forward to characteristic development ? 
Has he added to the civilisation of Europe the spectacle of 
a single virtue transcendently exercised ? We are not 
braver than other brave people, we are not more polite, 
we are not more honest, or more truthful, or more sincere 
or kind. I wish to God that some virtue, say the virtue of 
truthfulness, could be known throughout the world as the 
unfailing mark of the American—the mettle of his pasture.” 
This pious hope seems to be the theme of the novel, if any- 
thing so indefinite can be a theme. It is expressed in the 
story of a noble and sincere girl who refuses to marry a man 
of whose past she has learnt an unpleasant secret. The 
novel follows the usual course of novels in which this sub- 
ject is dealt with, but it ends with the man dying after a 
year of married life, expressing the hope that his infant son 
will succeed where he has failed. It is not a very orig nal 
or exciting work, but its sincerity appeals to one, and its 
characters are sufficiently clearly drawn to keep one inte- 
rested. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE festive season is upon us and business is 
running very dry. The City has been nervous 
all the week about the position in the Far East, but has 
whistled valiantly to keep its courage up, and on the 
whole the tendency was less gloomy than might have 
been expected. Money was very easy for some days, 
and then showed signs of hardening up for the usual 
squeeze at the end of the year. The most favourable 
feature was a rapid and steady upward movement in the 
New York exchange, which comforted the Money market 
with the prospect of a slackening in the American 
demand for gold. Thereupon bill brokers at once 
began to compete for bills, and discount rates declined, 
with the result that the continental exchanges moved 
against London with unanimous premptitude, as if to 
remind us that New York is not the only centre with 
claims on our gold store. Everybody is hoping for 
cheap money after the turn of the year, but the Argen- 
tine is likely to want afew millions in sovereigns before 
long, and the anticipation that our Government will be 
paying off Treasury bills depends very much on the 
manner in which the revenue comes in in the last 
quarter of the financial year. The trade outlook is not 
satisfactory ; the Board of Trade return of the state of 
the skilled labour market in November was a decidedly 
depressing document. on 
The market for electrical engineering companies has 
been unpleasantly perturbed by the delay in the issue of the 
report of the British Westinghouse Company, accom- 
panied by a fall in its Preference, which stood above 6 
not so long ago, to 44. The fall and the delay taken 
together were rather naturally assumed to mean that 
the dividend on the Preference shares was not forth- 
coming, So argued those who took a gloomy view 
of the position, and, owing to the absence of any 
intimation from the company, their conclusions gained 
wide acceptance. But they were wrong, and truth was 
on the side of our friend, Z/ec/rical Investments, which 
said that ‘‘nothing certain is yet known about the 
position of the company, but we have good reasons to 
believe that the dividend will not be passed. Mr. 
George Westinghouse is still in America, and the 
announcement of the dividend may be postponed in 
order to enable him to preside at the meeting.” Thus 
we get a very cheerful example of the comfortable 
results that follow from the introduction of American 
‘“ boss” methods into British industrial finance. Here 
are hundreds of investors kept in a state of cruel 
anxiety while they receive no dividend announcement, 
and see the value of their shares crumbling merely 
because the great panjandrum of this one-man concern 
finds it convenient to be on the other side of the Atlantic. 
This uncertainty and apprehensioa concerning the 
position of the Westinghouse Company was not good 
for the market in the securities of similar concerns. <A 
curious deal took place in the Second Debenture stock 
of the Brush Electrical Company, lately affiliated by 
exchange of shares with the British Electrical Traction 
Company, an arrangement which has not brought 
much profit to shareholders of Mr. Garcke’s 
** Octopus.” Brush Second Debentures stood for 
months at about 85-90, or rather they were officially 
quoted at that price, but the other day somebody 
appears to have wanted to sell a bit of stock with the 
result that a bargain in it was ‘‘ marked” at 65, and 
the quotation was announced that evening as 65-75. 
Next day it was put up again to the region of 8o, 
so that the unfortunate seller probably enough 
thinks that he has a grievance against his broker. This 
little episode illustrates the danger of holding securities 
in which there is not a free market, and also calls atten- 
tion to the advantage of assisting one’s broker by 
always giving him a “limit” when ordering either a 


sale or a purchase— that is to say, naming a price below 
which one will not sell or above which one will not buy. 

There are, however, other causes which have 
brought electrical engineering rather under a cloud 
just at present. Some students of electrical progress 
are inclined to believe that the limit of expansion of 
tramways and electric lighting has been reached in 
England, since the conditions under which they have to 
be carried out are so onerous that only the certainty of 
good profits will attract development. This view is 
generally taken by folk with a strong anti-municipal 
bias, who think that the difficulties raised by local 
authorities are responsible for most of the evil that is in 
the world. I believe it is all nonsense, and that if the elec- 
trical industry is now checked by adverse conditions of 
this kind, such conditions will very easily and quickly be 
modified. The real difficulty that weighs on the chest 
of the electrical and many other industries is a matter 
that cannot be got over nearly so easily, and is merely 
our old friend, the result of the war. Municipalities 
cannot borrow, not because their credit is relatively 
worse than it was, but because London is ‘‘ fed up” 
with the war-created debt and has no money to lend. 

It is not only the municipalities, moreover, that are 
thus hindered by London’s poverty. The capitalist 
entrepreneur is up the same tree. Most of the railway 
companies would like ta spend money on electrification 
of their suburban systems, but dare not issue capital 
at the rates nowcurrent. Andan even more important 
development is being checked for want of the sinews 
of war. There are schemes for the distribution of 
electrical power all over our industrial areas, schemes 
which, if carried out, would almost certainly be of great 
profit to their promoters, would give great benefits to 
production by providing cheap motive power, and would 
revolutionise the conditions of industrial workers by 
relieving the congestion of factories in smoky and un- 
healthy towns and by abolishing most of the dirt and 
ugliness that have been associated with the era of steam. 

Prospectuses are now waiting for a Happy New 
Year. A Birmingham theatre and a Harrogate hotel 
were the only exceptions. JANus. 


By thejauthorities 
on Magern Science 


AN INDESCRIBABLY 
DELIGHTFUL SENSA- 
TION is procured by those 
who accustom themselves, 
immediately before retiring 
to rest, to take a mouth 
douche of Odol. This pre- 
paration penetrates the cavi- 
ties of the teeth and the 
whole mucous membrane of 
the mouth, and its refresh- 
ing antiseptic properties 
are felt at every breath 
that is drawn—a most 
useful and agreeable anti- 
dote to a stale mouth 

in the morning. 














Price 1s. 6d. a Flask; 
or 2s. 6d. alarge Flask 
containing double the 
quantity, which will 
last for several months. 
To be obtained of all 
Chemists. 








